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THE  STORY  OF  THE  TICHBORNE  CASE. 

Claimant  in  the  Tichborne  case  has  submitted  to  a 
1.  non-suit  in  his  action  against  the  Tichborne  family,  and, 
although  he  is  technically  at  liberty  to  reopen  the  question 
on  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  suit  just  closed,  the  in¬ 
timation  of  the  jury  that  they  had  heard  sufficient  evidence, 
practically  amounts  to  a  verdict  against  him.  The  testi¬ 
mony  produced  during  a  protracted  trial  of  one  hundred 
and  three  days  would  fill  a  moderate-sized  library  ;  but  we 
will  endeavor  to  compress  it  into  a  brief  and  connected 
narrative,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
extraordinary  impostures  which  have  ever^been  brought  to 
Ught. 

First,  there  is  what  a  dramatist  would  call  the  prologue 
of  the  play.  The  Tichbornes  are  an  old  and  distinguished 
family.  If  you  turn  to  any  guide-book  of  Hampshire  you 
will  find  that  Tichl)orne  P.irk  is  supposed  to  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  Tichbornes  from  before  the  conquest ; 
the  baronetcy  dates  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  The 
estates  are  valued  at  some  £24,000  a  year,  though  at 
present  heavily  mortgaged.  In  1854,  Sir  Edward,  who 
had  added  the  name  of  Doughty  to  that  of  Tichborne,  was 
still  alive ;  but  he  had  no  son,  and  Mr.  James  Tichborne 
was  his  heir.  Mr.  James  Tichborne  had  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Seymour,  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  France,  and  who  was  essentially  a  French  woman.  The 
marriage  was  not  a  very  happy  one.  Mr.  Tichborne  was  ap¬ 
parently  a  warm-hearted,  generous  man,  but  violent  in  tem¬ 
per;  his  wife  was  flighty  and  eccentric,  and  inspired  by  a 
feeling  of  intense  suspicion  and  hostility  towards  her  hus¬ 
band's  family.  Their  eldest  son,  Roger,  inherited  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  both  parents.  He  was  shy,  whim¬ 
sical,  and  impulsive,  of  weak  character  and  moderate 
intelligence ;  he  had  been  educated  in  a  loose,  patchwork 
kind  of  way ;  first,  under  French  tutors,  then  for  three 
rears  with  the  Jesuits  at  Stonyhurst ;  and  afterwards  he 
nad  been  for  three  years  in  the  army.  In  appearance  he 
was  slight  and  somewhat  insignificant.  Witnout  being  a 
student,  he  was  fond  of  reading,  and  had  a  good  stock  of 
Kneral  information.  His  letters  show  that,  when  travel- 
Gng,  he  liked  to  look  up  the  history  of  any  place  he  visited. 
He  spoke  French  better  than  English,  but  he  wrote  a  very 
fair  English  letter,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
natural  science.  Stonyhurst  probably  did  a  good  deal  to 
polish  him  up ;  but  his  broken  English  and  certain  oddities 
of  manner  exposed  him  to  some  ridicule  when  he  joined 
bis  regiment,  the  Carabineers.  He  was  a  tempting  subject 
for  little  jokes,  which  were  sometimes  carried  too  far ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  been  pronounced  a  good 
fellow  by  his  companions,  and  to  have  passed  muster  as  an 
efficient,  though  not  a  smart,  officer.  When  stationed  with 
bis  regiment  in  Ireland,  and  also  during  his  visits  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  went  a  good  deal  into  society,  and  knew  how  to 
bear  himself  like  a  gentleman.  The  domestic  storms  amid 
which  he  had  been  brought  up  had  left  a  painful  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  he  was  more  at  home  at  his  uncle’s,  with 
bady  Doughty  and  his  Cousin  Kate,  than  with  his  own 
greats.  He  was,  after  his  father,  the  next  heir  to  the 
baronetcy,  and  Sir  Edward  took  a  paternal  interest  in  him ; 
hot  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  cousinly  regard  be¬ 


tween  Roger  and  his  daughter  w.as  passing  into  something 
deeper,  —  at  least,  on  Roger’s  part,  —  Sir  Edward  strongly 
discouraged  it.  He  objected  to  the  marriage  of  cousins,  ami, 
besides,  Roger’s  char.acter  was  not  yet  quite  settled  enough 
for  him  to  have  full  confidence  in  it.  He  was  young,  and  cer¬ 
tain  bad  habits,  such  as  drinking  too  much,  might  pass  away,* 
or  might  be  confirmed.  It  was  arranged,  after  a  time,  that 
if  at  the  end  of  a  ye.ar  or  two  there  were  no  other  objections 
to  a  marriage,  that  of  cousinship  should  not  be  pressed. 

Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Doughty  showe  I  the  utmost  atfection 
for  their  nephew,  yet  he  could  not  but  feel  that,  even  though 
they  might  consent  to  the  match,  they  would  prefer  that  it 
should  not  take  place.  It  w.as  under  the  influence  of  this 
disappointment  that  he  threw  up  his  commission  and  re¬ 
solved  to  visit  South  America.  lie  parted  on  good  terms 
with  all  the  family,  wrote  to  his  m!)ther,  aunts,  and  other 
friends  from  different  points  on  his  journey,  and  pressed 
them  to  write  in  reply.  He  looked  forward  to  returning 
after  a  year  or  two,  and  desired  to  have  his  name  put  up  at 
the  Travellers’  Club.  He  had  arrived  at  Valparaiso  in 
June,  1853,  had  made  an  expedition  to  the  Cordilleras,  .and 
visited  Santiago,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  pbaces.  From 
Buenos  Ayres  he  wrote,  on  Feb.  20,  1854,  to  .an  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  Vincent  Gosford,  still  harping  on  Kate 
Doughty,  deploring  the  discord  in  his  own  home,  and  con¬ 
gratulating  himself  on  being  out  of  the  way  for  a  time  now 
that  Sir  Edward  was  dead  and  that  his  father  had  succeed¬ 
ed  him.  Except  for  his  fears  of  his  cousin’s  marriage,  he 
wrote  in  good  spirits,  and  as  if  enjoying  the  independence 
and  variety  of  his  life  abroad.  On  March  12,  he  wrote  to 
Lady  Doughty  from  Monte  Video,  in  a  similar  strain.  He 
was  going  to  Rio,  thence  up  the  Amazon,  and  then  to 
Jamaica  and  Mexico.  He  was  most  anxious  for  letters, 
and  gave  repe«ated  directions  where  they  were  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him.  On  April  20  he  embarked  at  Rio  in  the 
Bella,  for  New  York.  Six  days  afterwards,  a  lon<g-boat, 
bottom  upwards,  marked  on  the  stern,  in  yellow  letters, 

“  Bella,  of  Liverpool,”  w.as  picked  up  at  sea  by  a  passing 
vessel,  which  also,  near  the  same  place,  fell  in  with  some 
broken  spars,  a  round-house,  and  some  straw  bedding. 
The  owners  of  the  Bella  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  lost, 

I  with  all  on  board ;  the  underwriters  paid  the  insurance ; 
Roger  Tichborne’s  will  was  duly  proved,  and  on  his  father’s 
death,  the  inheritance  passed  to  his  younger  brother,  Al¬ 
fred,  who  also  dying  in  the  beginning  of  1866,  left  a 
posthumous  son  to  enjoy  the  baronetcy  and  estates. 

Years  had  passed  over  without  any  thing  occurring  to 
disturb  the  belief  that  Roger  had  perished  in  the  Bella. 
The  Dowager,  Roger’s  mother,  was  the  only  person  who 
refused  to  accept  this  conclusion.  She  had,  as  she  said, 

“  a  settled  presentiment  ”  that  he  must  somehow  have  been 
saved,  and  that  she  should  see  him  again.  She  was  con¬ 
stantly  talking  of  him,  and  even  started  inquiries  about 
him  in  Australia.  Once  she  questioned  a  sailor  who  came 
begging  to  Tichborne  Park,  and  who  was  ready  enough  to 
say  that  he  had  been  in  Australia,  and  had  heard  of  the 
crew  of  a  ship  having  been  picked  up  at  sea  and  brought  to 
Melbourne,  and  that  lie  rather  thought  the  name  of  the  ship 
was  the  Bella.  After  her  husband’s  death  she  became 
more  anxious  and  excited  on  the  subject.  She  advertised 
for  Roger,  or  for  any  information  as  to  the  crew  of  the  Bella, 
in  the  Times  and  in  various  Australian  and  colonial  papers. 
It  became  a  kind  of  standing  joke  in  the  servants’  h<all,  and 
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among  the  people  round  Tichbome  Park.  More  than  once 
there  was  a  report  that  Roger  had  been  found,  but  nothing 
ever  came  of  it.  She  began  advertising  at  least  as  early  as 
1863.  The  advertisements  caused  a  good  deal  of  talk,  of 
cotirse  ;  they  were  copied  into  many  papers,  and  gave  rise 
to  innumerable  paragraphs.  In  1865  the  Dowager  had  got 
into  communication  with  Mr.  Cubitt,  who  had  a  Missing 
Friends’  Agency  in  Sydney,  and  who  readily  undertook  to 
find  the  missing  man  if  he  was  to  be  found  at  all.  lie 
advertised  on  his  own  account  in  the  Australian  papers, 
giving  the  Dowager’s  description,  only,  somehow,  leaving 
out  the  word  “  thin.”  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  he 
ha<l  no  sooner  taken  the  job  in  hand  than  an  old  friend  of 
his  at  Wagga-Wagga  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  “  spotted  ” 
the  man ;  and  immediately  the  Claimant  apm-ars  upon  the 
stage,  ^^r.  Gibbs,  Cubitt’s  correspondent  at  Wagga-Wagga, 
had  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  slaughterman  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Tom  Castro,  and  whose  pipe  he  one 
.dav  observed  bore  the  initials,  scratched  on  it  with  a  knife, 
“  ll.  C.  T.”  Mrs.  Gibbs  had  previously  called  her  hus¬ 
band’s  attention  to  the  ailvertisements  for  Roger  Charles 
Tichbome,  and  Gibbs  at  once  put  the  two  things  together. 
Castro  had  about  the  same  time  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
the  same  initials  on  mantle-pieces,  and  every  bit  of  wood 
th.at  came  in  his  way.  He,  too,  had  previously  seen  one  of 
tlie  advertisements.  A  Hampshire  man  had  shown  it  to 
him,  and  may  possibly  have  added  some  remarks  of  his 
own,  cither  as  to  the  old  Dowager’s  notorious  craziness  on 
this  subject,  or  as  to  Castro’s  likeness  in  e.\pres8ion  or  fea¬ 
ture  to  the  missing  Roger.  Castro,  having  placarded  his 
initials  in  this  consjHeuous  manner,  afTected  to  be  very 
much  annoyed  that  Gibbs  should  have  “  spotted  ”  him,  but 
allowed  himself  to  be  iiersuaded  that  he  had  better  surren¬ 
der  his  secret,  and  go  back  to  Ids  mother.  It  is  clear  from 
the  corresjKindence  which  has  been  produce<l  in  this  case, 
that  the  Dowager  communicated  a  good  deal  of  information 
alxiut  Roger  to  Cubitt,  through  whom  it  may  have  reached 
Castro,  and  also  that  Castro  at  first  went  altogether  astray 
in  his  demonstration  of  his  identity  with  Roger.  To  con¬ 
vince  the  Dowager,  he  mentioned  two  circumstances  known 
only  to  her  and  to  himself  —  “  the  brown  mark  on  my  side, 
and  the  card-case  at  Brighton.”  But,  as  it  hiuipencd,  the 
brown  mark  was  Castro’s  exclusive  property,  Roger  never 
having  had  any  thing  like  it ;  and  as  for  the  canl-casc  — 
refernng,  apparently,  to  a  well-known  trial  for  cheating  at 
cards,  with  which  Roger  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  —  the 
Dowager  entreats  that  nothing  more  may  be  said  about  it, 
as  it  would  turn  every  one  against  him.  In  another  letter 
he  asked  alter  Roger’^s  grandfather,  who  died  belbre  he  was 
bom.  He  also  said  that  he  had  been  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  in  Paris,  instead  of  Stonyhurst,  and  tliat  he  had 
been  a  private  in  the  Guards  for  a  fortnight.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  shows  that  the  Dowager  was  constantly  pointing 
out  'mistakes  of  this  kind;  and  yet  that  she  was  at  the 
same  time  determined  to  accept  Castro  as  her  son.  “  You 
do  not  tell  any  thing  at  all  about  my  son,”  she  wrote  to 
Cubitt,  “  and  I  hardly  know  any  thing  at  all  about  the  per¬ 
son  you  suppose  to  Ins  my  son ;  ”  yet  in  the  same  envelop 
she  encloses  a  letter  to  tlie  supposed  son,  taking  him  to  her 
heart  as  her  “  dearest  and  beloved  Roger,”  and  begging 
him  to  come  to  her.  ^V'hile  he  is  making  up  his  mind,  nut 
without  much  hesitation,  whether  he  should  accept  her 
invitation,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  what  sort  of 
reputation,  as  appears  from  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Commission,  Tom  Castro  at  this  period  enjoyed 
among  those  who  knew  him. 

He  had  been  for  some  time  at  Wagga-Wagga,  and  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  a  good  slaughterman.  lie  was  fond  of  “  blow¬ 
ing,”  or  boasting  about  himself,  declaring  at  one  time  that 
his  mother  was  a  duchess,  and  at  another  time  that  he  was 
a  peer  of  the  realm.  Occasionally  men  came  to  Wagga- 
Wagga  who  had  known  Castro  in  other  parts.  It  appears 
that  he  had  led  a  wandering  and  uneasy  life,  alternating  be¬ 
tween  stock-riding,  butcheriug,  and  horse-stealing.  In  Gipps- 
land  “  he  had  bought  some  norses  that  turned  out  to  be 
stolen,  and  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  find  the  party  he 
bought  tliem  of.”  At  Reedy  Creek  he  got  into  another 
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scrape  with  horses.  Down  to  this  time  he  was  known  as 
Arthur  Orton,  but  he  appeared  at  Wagga-Wagtra  as  Castro 
Two  of  his  mates  had  been  hangeil ;  anotlier  £ad  been  shot 
by  the  police ;  “  Ballarat  Harry  ”  had  been  murdered  by  a 
friend  of  his  own  and  Castro’s  after  spending  an  evenino 
with  the  latter.  A  lady,  satirically  called  “  Gentle  Annie  ’’ 
was  also  a  member  of  this  agreeable  society,  and  lived  with 
Castro  before  he  married.  Before  1859  he  went  by  the 
name  of  Arthur  Orton,  Arthur  the  Butcher,  or  Biw  Arthur 
and  afterwards  as  Thomas  Castro,  with  a  short  interva! 
when  he  borrowed  Morgan’s  name.  These  circumstances 
were  partially  known  at  Wagga-Wagga,  and  Castro  was 
naturally  annoyed  when  allusion  was  made  to  them.  In  1865 
his  bragging  about  his  family  appears  to  have  become  more 
definite  and  systematic,  and  he  began  writing  and  cuttinff 
out  the  initials  “  R.  C.  T.”  At  the  time  he  fell  in  with  Gibbs 
he  was  very  hard  pushed  for  money.  While  the  Dowairorwas 
writing  over  about  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year  await¬ 
ing  her  son  in  England,  Castro  was  bt^gging  for  a  few  shil¬ 
lings  to  save  him  from  destitution,  ^ger  had  left  a  good 
balance  at  Glyn’s,  and  credit  at  another  house,  but  Castro 
could  think  of  no  means  of  procuring  a  little  money  except 
by  abject  appeals  to  Gibbs’s  compassion.  If  Gibbs  could 
not  give  him  money,  would  he  at  least  speak  to  one  of  the 
storekeepers  to  let  him  have  necessaries  for  the  house  ?  “  I 
expect,”  he  says,  “  Mrs.  Castro  to  be  confined  before  Satm^ 
day.  And  believe  me  Sir  I  am  more  like  a  Manick  than  a 
B  or  B  K  to  think  that  I  should  have  a  child  born  in  such  a 
hovel.” 

Notwithstanding  his  de^rate  circumstances,  Castro  was 
in  no  hurry  to  accept  the  Dowager’s  pressing  invitations  to 
help  himself  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year  down,  with 
half  as  much  again  in  reversion.  It  was  clear  fnmi  her  let¬ 
ters  that  she  was  determined  to  be  convinced  that  he  was 
her  son,  and  his  absurd  blunders  about  the  family  and  about 
the  principal  incidents  of  Roger’s  career,  did  not  disturb 
her.  It  is  possible  that  her  extraordinary  eagerness  to  adopt 
a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  altout  whom  she  knew 
absolutely  nothing,  for  all  information  had  been  withlield, 
may  have  suggested  a  suspicion  that  she  wanted  the  heir  for 
some  purpose  of  her  own,  and  did  not  care  who  plaved  the 
part.  “  Let  him  come  ;  I  will  identify  him,  and  it  will  be  all 
right ;  ”  —  this  was  the  gist  of  her  letters,  and  a  strong  desire 
was  also  expressed  that  the  discovery  of  the  heir  should  be 
kept  secret  from  the  family.  As  she  was  in  this  mood,  and 
evidently  not  disposed  to  stick  at  trifles,  the  Claimant  had 
jierhaps  some  reason  to  complain  that  she  would  not  recog¬ 
nize  his  handwriting  at  once  as  that  of  Roger.  “  You  hare 
caused  a  deal  of  truble,”  he  says,  by  not  identilying  the 
writing ;  and  he  hints  that  unless  she  does  so  at  once  be  will 
stay  where  he  is  ;  “  But  it  matters  not  Has  have  no  wish 

to  leave  a  country  ware  I  injoy  good  health  1  have  grow 
very  stout.”  While  in  this  hesitating  mood,  he  somehow 
falls  in  with  Guiltbyle,  who  had  been  gardener  at  Tichborne 
Park,  and  with  Bogle,  valet  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Bouffh- 
ty.  From  them  he  might  of  course  learn  all  about  the 
Dow  ager’s  peculiarities,  her  craze  about  Roger,  her  visits  to 
the  grounds  round  Tichborne  Park  on  dark  nights,  with  a 
lantern  to  guide  the  long-lost  heir  if  he  hapjamed  to  be 
there,  the  lamp  set  in  the  window,  and  the  ofner  gossip  d 
the  servants’  hall.  If  there  was  any  resemblance  between 
Castro  and  Roger  it  w  ould  also  be  remarked.  Castro’s  hesi¬ 
tation  is  now  gradually  dissipated.  On  Sept.  2,  1866, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child,  and  by  Bogle,  he  sailed 
from  Sydney  to  Panama  on  his  way  to  England.  At  Pana¬ 
ma  he  dallied  awhile ;  then  he  went  to  New  York,  where 
there  was  another  delay,  and  at  last  he  started  for  England. 
Here  again,  however,  he  preferred  the  tedious  route  by  the 
Thames  to  the  Victoria  iWks  at  Poplar.  He  arrives  on  the 
afternoon  of  Christmas  Day,  and  almost  immediately  he 
hurries  off  to  Wapping.  Muffled  up  in  a  large  pea-coat, 
with  a  wrapper  round  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  a 
peaked  cap  overshadowing  the  upjier  part,  he  enters  the 
“  Globe  ”  public-house,  m^es  his  way  to  the  bar-parlor  like 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  over  a  glass  of  sherry  questions 
the  landlady  about  the  Ortons.  He  tries  to  see  one  of  Ar 
thur  Orton’s  married  sisters  that  night,  but  she  is  out ;  and 
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(jrlf  next  morning,  without  waiting  for  breakfast,  he  is 
off  »gain  to  the  neighborhood  of  Wapping.  He  picks  up 
all  the  information  he  can  get  about  the  Ortons,  and  sends  a 
letter  under  an  assumed  name  to  one  of  the  married  sisters. 

I  afterwards  he  sent  them  photographs  of  himself  and  of  his 
irife  and  child  as  portraits  of  Arthur  Orton  and  his  family, 

I  and  he  also  supplied  the  sisters  and  a  brother  with  money. 

The  Dowager  was  impatiently  expecting  him  in  Paris,  but 
i  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  to  her.  He  avoided  all  Roger’s 
ivlatives,  and  went  to  Gravesend  to  be  out  of  their  way. 
Sext  we  have  a  glimpse  of  him,  under  the  name  of  Taylor, 
hidden  in  his  big  muffler  and  peaked  cap,  driving  round 
Tichhome  Park  and  studying  a  catalogue  of  pictures  in  the 
i  house,  with  Bogle  in  attendance.  Bogle  refreshes  his  rec- 
'  ollection  of  the  house  by  a  visit  to  it.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  an  attorney,  and,  passin"  by  all  the  legal  advisers  in 
jDT  way  connected  with  the  Tichborne  family,  he  took  one 
who  was  introduced  to  him  by  a  gentleman  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  met  in  a  billiard-room  at  London  Bridge.  At  last 
he  felt  equal  to  confronting  the  Dowager.  He  reached 
Pari^  accompanied  by  the  attorney,  and  the  “  mutual 
friend,"  at  nine  o’clock  at  night,  but  deferred  his  visit  to  his 
mother  till  next  day.  But  next  day  he  was  so  overcome 
with  emotion  that  he  had  to  send  for  her  to  come  to  him. 
He  then,  it  is  alleged,  went  to  bed,  where  he  anxiously 
awaited  her.  It  is  obvious  that  bed-curtains,  blankets,  and 
the  dingy  light  of  a  Parisian  bedroom,  are  not  favorable  to 
the  distinct  recognition  of  a  doubtful  face.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  took  place  at  the  interview,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  Dowager  agreed  to  recognize  him.  There 
were  many  old  friends  of  Roger’s  in  Paris,  but  none  were 
sent  for  except  Chatillon,  who  at  once  pronounced  him  to 
be  an  imjMstor. 

Returning  to  London,  the  Claimant  began  to  get  up  his 
ease.  If  he  had  been  under  the  impression  that  on  his  iden- 
i  tification  by  the  Dowager  he  would  at  once  step  into  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  handsome  fortune,  he  discovered  his  mistake. 
He  must  make  good  liis  claim  at  law,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  collect  evidence.  We  have  seen  what  blunders  he  com- 
'  mitted  about  the  family  affairs  in  Australia,  Ixjfore  he  met 
Bogle.  At  Wagga-Wagga  he  had  "iven  Gibbs  directions 
to  prepare  a  will,  disposing  of  the  Tichborne  prm^rty,  not 
one  item  of  which  was  stated  correctly.  The  Dowager’s 
Christian  names  were  wrongly  given,  and  the  names  both 
of  Mrsons  and  places  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Tiflibornes,  but  oddly  enough  were  associated  with  Arthur 
Orton’s  career.  ^Vhen  in  London  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Henry 
Seymour,  as  “  My  Dear  Uncle,”  spelling  the  name  “  Sey¬ 
more.”  Mr.  Seymour  was,  in  fact,  Roger’s  uncle,  but  the 
relationship  was  never  alluded  to  between  them,  the  Dow- 
Jger,  Roger’s  mother  and  Mr.  Seymour’s  half-sister,  having 
b«n  an  illegitimate  child.  Some  of  his  relations  having 
with  great  difficulty  obtained  interviews  with  him,  he  took 
his  Uncle  Nangle’s  butler,  a  young  man,  for  his  uncle,  who 
is  an  elderly  gentleman ;  mistook  his  Cousin  Kate  for  anoth¬ 
er  cousin,  calling  Kate  Lucy  and  Lucy  Kate.  On  many 
points,  however,  he  showed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Tichborne  affairs,  and  as  time  went  on  he  began  to  talk 
more  frrely  almut  them.  It  happens  that  there  is  a  great 
tok  of  information  about  the  family  which  is  eaisily  acces¬ 
sible.  It  is  an  old  family  with  a  history,  and  there  is  a 
deal  about  it  in  county  histories,  baronetcies,  and 
j  !j™hir  works.  There  is  Roger’s  will  at  Doctor’s  Commons. 
There  have  been  administrations  and  various  suits  in  chan- 
and  the  documents  are  open  to  inspection  on  payment 
of  a  small  fee.  It  is  certain  that  Roger  kept  a  diary,  and 
was  Very  jiarticular  about  preserving  accounts  and  letters ; 
*^1  the  Dowager  herself  was  a  mine  of  information.  Bo- 
j  gle  also  knew  the  private  history  of  the  family,  as  a  ser- 
!  knows  in  our  own  day.  Rous,  the  landlord  of  the 

j  at  Alresford,  had  been  a  clerk  to  Dunn  and  IIop- 

I  *‘?*i  Ja*  attorneys  to  the  late  baronet ;  and  the  Claimant 
I  qiuckly  established  a  good  understanding  with  Ruus,although 
**.  Rewards  broke  down.  With  his  scraps  of  infonuation 
picked  up  from  the  Chancery  papers,  and  from  talk  with 
and  Bogle,  Hopkins  was  next  angled  for  and  hooked. 
I  there  was  Baigent,  who  at  first  declared  the  Claim  ant 


to  be  an  impostor,  and  who  suddenly  discovered  that  he 
was  the  real  man.  The  adhesion  of  Miss  Braine,  who  had 
been  Miss  Doughty’s  governess,  and  of  Moore,  Roger’s  ser¬ 
vant  in  South  America,  were  not  obtained  till  1868.  On 
the  12th  of  March,  the  Dowager,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  restless  and  disturbed,  died  suddenlv.  This  was  so 
far  a  loss  to  the  Claimant  that  it  deprived  liim  of  the  jiecu- 
niary  help  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  old  lady,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  rendered  it  impossible  that  his  chief  wit¬ 
ness  should  turn  against  him ;  and  when  the  Dowager  died, 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  Wagga-Wagga  will,  and  other 
remarkable  circumstances  in  the  Claimant’s  career. 

Tichborne  Park  was  in  1866,  as  now,  let  to  Col.  Lushing- 
ton,  and  it  was  in  every  way  a  good  haul  when  the  Colonel  • 
was  landed.  The  Colonel,  who  had  never  seen  Roger,  was 
mainly  influenced  by  the  Claimant’s  recognition  of  the 
Dowager’s  picture,  and  of  a  stufled  cock  pheasant  alleged 
to  have  been  sent  home  by  Roger  from  South  America,  and 
by  his  intimation  that  the  backs  of  some  miniatures  would 
prove  to  be  gold  if  scratched.  The  Claimant  had,  however, 
seen  the  Dowager,  and  had  studied  a  catalogue  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  ;  the  pheasant  had  not  been  sent  home  from  America, 
but  was  an  English  bird ;  and  the  miniatures  had  been 
framed  by  Baigent,  who  appears  to  have  mentioned  it. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  an  important  auxiliary  ar¬ 
rived  ;  this  was  Carter,  an  old  trooper  of  the  Carabineers, 
who  was  henceforward  always  in  attendance  on  the  Claim¬ 
ant.  A  few  weeks  later  Carter  is  re-enforced  by  another  old 
soldier  who  had  been  Roger’s  regimental  servant  —  McCann. 
Ifreviously  the  Claimant  had  either  shirked  or  blundered 
about  military  matters,  and  Baigent  had  never  even  heard 
him  make  an  allusion  of  any  kind  to  his  connexion  with  the 
army.  But  now  he  plunged  boldly  into  Roger’s  military 
history,  and  converted  military  witnesses  by  his  wonderful 
knowledge  of  minute  incidents.  There  were  old  stories 
about  a  horse  that  killed  a  trooper ;  about  another  trooper 
who  got  drunk ;  about  the  practical  jokes  played  off  on 
poor  Roger,  such  as  “  chucking  all  the  things  ”  out  of  his 
window,  and  sending  a  donkey  clattering  into  his  bedroom, 
which  he  took  for  the  devil ;  about  the  two  dogs  Spring  and 
Piecrust,  Mrs.  H.ay’s  crow,  and  so  on.  He  has  names, 
dates,  and  incidents  at  his  fingers’  ends.  At  first  he  be¬ 
gins  with  the  privates.  Carter  spends  a  day  at  Sandhurst, 
standing  beer  to  his  former  comrades,  gossiping  with  them 
about  old  days,  and  preparing  them  for  a  meeting  with  the 
Claimant.  Separate  interviews  were  arranged;  the  Claim¬ 
ant  received  each  man  as  an  old  friend,  went  through  the 
familiar  stories,  hobbled  about  the  room  to  show  that  he 
was  in-kneed,  and  made  the  most  of  his  assumed  French 
accent.  Next  there  was  an  expedition  to  Colchester,  with 
similar  proceedings,  and  after  that  visits  to  various  bar¬ 
racks  in  the  north  of  England.  Carter  was  an  active  mis¬ 
sionary  ;  there  was  plenty  of  beer  flowing,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  distribution  of  naif-crowns.  One  man  brought  over 
another,  and  the  Claimant  collected  not  only  witnesses,  but 
information.  When  he  found  he  had  got  a  good  hold  on 
the  privates,  he  tackled  the  officers,  and  won  over  four  or 
five,  who  had  no  idea  how  the  twigs  had  been  limed  for 
them.  The  interviews  were  always  prearranged. 

As  the  ball  rolled,  it  gathered  bulk.  The  affiilavits  of 
the  witnesses  who  were  first  secured  proved  a  fruitful  nest- 
egg.  They  were  cleverly  concocted,  and  then  circulated 
among  people  whom  it  was  desired  to  catch.  Tliey  were 
drawn  up  so  as  to  fasten  upon  Roger  several  of  the  Claim¬ 
ant’s  peculiarities  of  expression  or  feature,  and,  being  un¬ 
consciously  accepted  as  evidence  of  what  Roger  was  like, 
facilitated  the  recognition  of  the  Claimant,  who  was  found 
of  course  to  be  veiy*  like  himself.  Then  there  were  little 
“  test  ”  incidents  ingeniously  contrived.  When  the  Claim¬ 
ant  went  to  Burton  Constable,  Sir  Talbot  Constable  the 
first  day  could  not  recognize  him.  The  next  day  the 
Claimant  fired  off  one  or  two  stories,  possibly  acquired  in 
the  interval  from  servants  or  others,  about  having  played  in 
private  theatricals  at  Burton,  and  handed  the  wine  round 
when  the  servant  was  tipsy,  and  about  an  old  hedge  being 
cut  down  ;  and  Sir  Talbot  gave  in.  Mr.  Biddulph,  a  second 
cousin  of  Roger’s,  is  the  only  member  of  the  .amily,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  Dowager,  who  has  recognized  him ;  and 
Biddulph  has  confessed  that  his  opinion  was  influenced  by 
a  story  about  two  death’s-head  pipes,  which  might  have 
Ixien  known  to  many  persons  in  the  Tichborne  household. 
Col.  Sawyer  similarly  succumbed  to  the  Claimant’s  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  Carabineers  having  been  landed  at  Herne 
Bay  from  Dublin.  This  fact  had  been  got  from  the  War 
Office.  At  a  railway  station  the  Claimant  captured  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Deane  by  going  up  to  them  and  addressing  them 
by  name.  They  had  the  instant  before  been  pointed  out  to 
him  by  one  of  his  inseparable  attendants.  Mrs.  Sherstone 
knew  him  at  once  because  she  has  such  a  faculty  for  rec¬ 
ognizing  faces.  Mrs.  Hussey,  who  danced  with  Ro<Ter 
once  at  a  servants’  ball  when  she  was  fourteen  years  old, 
was  confident  as  to  his  looks  twenty  years  afterward. 

A  great  body  of  evidence  was  thus  collected  by  the  end 
of  1867.  There  was  a  sort  of  grand  rehearsal  in  the  exam¬ 
ination  before  Mr.  Roupell  at  the  Law  Institute ;  and  then 
the  Claimant  had  four  years  more  to  get  up  more  facts,  and 
to  study  his  part,  as  the  actors  say.  It  is  true  he  recollected 
a  great  deal  of  loose  odds  and  ends  of  information  when  in 
the  witness-box,  but,  considering  the  time  he  had  had  for 
preparation,  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  this.  Indeed, 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  whole  afl'air  is  that  he 
did  not  attempt  to  learn  more ;  to  get  up  a  little  French, 
for  example,  a  few  facts  about  Paris  and  Stonyhurst,  some 
notion  of  cavalry  drill,  and  so  on.  His  memory,  like  his 
French  accent,  was  capricious  —  sometimes  very  strong,  at 
other  times  a  blank.  He  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  his 
pipes,  of  the  number  on  a  trooper’s  horse,  of  the  stag's  head 
and  mauve  stripes  on  his  shirts  and  handkerchiefs ;  but  he 
could  remember  scarcely  any  thing  about  his  life  at  Paris,  or 
at  Stonyhurst,  and  only  such  incidents  in  his  military  ca¬ 
reer  as  were  the  common  gossip  of  the  biirrack-yard.  He 
confounded  a  tnxip  and  a  squadron,  and  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  close  and  open  order,  or  what  telling  off 
and  proving  meant,  and  he  thought  the  Carabineers  were  a 
thousand  strong.  He  had  never  heard  of  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset.  Roger  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  the 
Claimant  thought  Casar  was  in  Greek.  He  was  sure  he 
learned  Hebrew  at  Stonyhurst,  where  no  Hebrew  was 
t  lught.  Roger  was  fond  of  music  and  could  play  the  horn  ; 
the  Claimant,  when  shown  some  music,  and  asked  why  the 
horn  was  written  in  such  a  key  and  the  piano-forte  in  three 
fl  its,  said  it  was  because  the  horn  could  not  get  down  to  the 
fl  its.  The  Claimant  pronounced  the  Dowager’s  name 
Felicite.  The  letters  of  Roger  and  the  Claimant,  in  hand¬ 
writing,  composition,  and  grammar,  are  as  different  as  let¬ 
ters  can  be.  His  story  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Bella,  and 
his  escape  with  eight  others  in  a  boat,  was  absurd  and  con- 
tr.odictory.  No  survivor  of  the  Bella  has  ever  turned  up. 
Neither  the  captain  nor  any  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  whitm 
he  said  picked  them  up  can  be  discovered.  First  he  said  it 
wiis  the  Osprey,  a  Scotch  schooner,  then  the  Themis,  and 
then  again  he  tried  back  to  another  Osprey.  The  Chili  Com¬ 
mission  proved  that,  whereas  Tichborne  was  not  known,  Ar¬ 
thur  Orton  was  known  to  the  people  whom  the  Claimant 
had  mentioned  as  his  friends  at  Melipilla.  The  Chili  Com¬ 
mission,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Australian  Commission 
and  other  evidence,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  Claimant  as 
lieingArthur  Orton ;  but  who  he  is  is  of  no  practical  impor¬ 
tance,  if  he  is  not  Roger. 

As  to  Roger’s  appearance  at  the  time  he  left  England 
there  is  a  substantial  agreement  in  the  different  portraits.  His 
friends  generally  describe  him  as  a  slight,  dark,  pale  man, 
with  a  soft,  melancholy  eye,  with  thin,  straight,  very  dark 
brown,  almost  black,  hair,  and  with  large  and  rather  bony 
hands.  His  mother  adds  some  flattering  but  fanciful  touches, 
th.at  he  was  tall  and  had  blue  eyes.  Gen.  Custance’s  picture 
is  in  another  style :  “  A  little,  wretched,  unwholesome- 
looking  young  man,  about  five  feet  six  inches,  or  at  most  five 
feet  seven  inches,  very  pale,  thin,  and  dirty-looking,  and  ap¬ 
parently  not  likely  to  grow.”  The  General’s  picture  is  per¬ 
haps  too  harsh,  but  we  suspect  it  is  nearer  the  truth  tnan 
the  more  complimentary  likeness.  Roger  was  rather  a  weak, 
insignificant  youth.  When  he  first  joined  the  regiment  he 
was  so  undersized  and  odd-looking,  and  talked  so  curiously 
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in  his  French  way,  that  the  colonel  thought  he  must 
have  come  to  see  the  cook,  and  directed  an  orderly  to  con¬ 
duct  him  to  the  kitchen.  He  had  to  explain  that  he  had 
come  to  see  the  colonel,  and  not  the  cook.  It  is  possible  ‘ 
that  there  really  was  a  stronger  resemblance  in  expression 
if  not  in  feature,  between  Roger  and  the  Claimant  than  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  were  willing  to  admit.  But  the 
physical  evidence  against  the  Claimant  was  overwheImini» 

It  is  possible  tliat  a  man  mi^it  increase  in  bulk,  so  that 
having  been  once  slender  as  ^ger,  he  should  become  irross 
and  jxtnderous  as  the  Claimant;  but  the  latter  is  an  inch  or 
more  taller  than  Roger,  who  was  twenty-four  when  he  left 
England  —  an  age  at  which  men  cease  to  grow  in  hel'ki 
His  head  is  larger ;  Roger’s  helmet,  which  was  too  loose  tor 
him,  and  had  to  be  padded  with  a  newspaper,  was  a  painfullv 
tight  fit  for  the  Claimant.  Roger’s  hair  was  straight  anil 
lank ;  the  Claimant’s  is  curly.  Roger’s  ears  adhered  to  the 
side  of  his  head ;  the  Claimant’s  ears  are  deiiendent  and  j 
free,  with  large  lobes.  Apart  from  the  disputed  scars  on  the  ! 
Claimant’s  left  foot,  he  has  no  marks  of  having  been  bled  at 
all ;  but  Roger  was  frequently  bled  on  account  of  asthma. 
Roger’s  arm  was  elaborately  tattooed,  first  by  a  sailor,  who 
pricked  out  the  emblems  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and 
afterwards  by  Lord  Bellew,  a  schoolfellow,  who  added  a  ca-  I 
ble  and  “  R.  C.  T.”  On  neither  of  the  Claimant’s  arms  f 
are  there  any  tattoo  marks,  though  there  is  a  mark  at  the 
wrist  which  it  has  been  suggested  might  be  a  tattoo  of  ‘^4. 
O.”  burned  out.  It  will  occur  to  every  one  that  if  the  Court  i 
could  have  insisted  upon  beginning  with  a  physical  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Claimant  there  would  at  once  have  been  an 
end  of  the  case,  and  that  three  instead  of  one  hundred  ; 
and  three  days  would  then  have  been  sufficient  to  dispose  of  ' 
it.  As  it  was,  the  jury  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  ' 
that  the  claim  had  broken  down,  while  the  judge  had  also 
no  alternative  but  to  commit  Thomas  Castro  to  Newgate. 


A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  SUN. 

[Although  the  following  narrative  is  related  in  the  first  per¬ 
son,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  account  was  actuallr 
written  by  the  voyager.  The  writer  of  these  introductory  lines  , 
does  not  deem  it  desirable  to  particularize  the  manner  in  which  i 
this  account  has  reached  him.  For  the  present,  at  least,  he  pil¬ 
fers  to  leave  the  reader  to  guess  whether  (like  Cardan)  the  voy¬ 
ager,  who  is  responsible  for  the  principal  facts,  saw,  in  a  vision, 
what  is  here  described;  or  whetner  “the  interiors  of  the  spirit” 
were  “  opened  in  him,”  as  chaneed  to  Swedenborg,  so  tnst  he 
could  “  converse  with  spirits,  not  only  those  near  our  earth,  but 
with  those  also  who  are  near  other  orbs ;  ”  or  whether,  like  the 
author  of  the  “Neue  Reisen  in  den  Mond,  in  die  Sonne,  4c.,’’ 
he  obtained  his  information  through  the  agency  of  clairvoyant: 
or,  lastly,  whether  spiritualistic  communications  fiom  depsrted 
astronomers  are  here  in  question.  According  to  the  ideas  which  ; 
the  readers  of  these  lines  may  severally  entertain  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  such  facts  as  are  here  described  may  have  come  [ 
to  our  knowledge,  they  will  doubtless  decide  for  themselvcj  I 
among  these  explanations,  and  others  which  may,  for  aught  we  , 
know,  be  available.  Nay,  there  may  even  be  some  who  may  he  j 
disposed  to  regard  the  whole  of  what  follows  as  a  mere  effort  [ 
of  imagination.  For  our  own  part  we  must  be  content  to  pi» 
sent,  without  comment  or  explanation,  the  information  which 
has  reached  us ;  there  arc,  indeed,  some  circumstances  in  the 
account  which  we  could  not  explain  if  we  would.  It  will  he 
noticed  that  from  time  to  time  the  narrator  refers  to  explanatory 
communications  having  rcl'erence  to  the  real  nature  of 
age.  These  communications  belong  to  the  details  which  wc  do 
not  desire  to  enter  upon  at  present.] 

Our  voyage  commenced  shortly  before  noon  on  Jm.9, 
of  the  year  1 8  72.  As  we  started  from  the  central  part 
don,  —  or,  to  be  more  particular,  from  the  rooms  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  in  Somerset  House,  —  our  course  was 
directed,  in  the  first  instance,  towards  a  part  of  the  sky  lj>t>g 
southwards,  and  some  sixteen  degrees  above  the  horuon- 
From  what  I  have  already  told  you,  you  will  umlerstan 
that  the  earth’s  attraction  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  mtn 
our  progress.  But  atmospheric  resistance  was  not  altogetnef 
BO  imperceptible ;  and  from  time  to  time,  notwithstanout? 
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gfn  familiarity  with  all  the  astronomical  details  of  our  jour* 

_ _ and  A.’s  special  mastery  of  the  laws  to  which  we 

were  to  trust,  —  we  found  considerable  inconvenience  from 
the  loaded  state  of  the  lower  atmospheric  strata.  Although 
we  were  no  longer  subject  to  any  physical  inconveniences 
(indeed,  our  enterprise  would  otherwise  have  been  imprac¬ 
ticable),  and  although  our  powers  of  perception  were 
(,^ly  enhanced,  yet  the  very  circumstances  which 
enabled  us  to  exercise  powers  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
common  senses,  rendered  the  veil  of  mist  and  fog  which 
surrounded  us  on  all  sides,  as  impenetrable  to  our  vision 
(to  use  this  word  for  want  of  a  better)  as  to  the  eyesight  of 
the  Londoner. 

Presently,  however,  we  rose  into  a  purer  atmosphere. 
The  sun  —  the  end  and  aim  of  our  journey  —  was  seen  in 
t  clear  sky,  while  below  us  the  vast  mass  of  cloud  and  fog 
which  hung  over  London  appeared  like  a  wide  sea,  shining 
brilliantly  under  the  sun’s  rays,  and  effectually  concealing 
the  tT«at  city  from  our  view. 

Our  flight  was  now  very  rapid,  and  each  moment  becom¬ 
ing  more  so,  as  we  reached  rarer  and  rarer  regions  of  the 
upper  air.  AVe  noticed  that  the  noise  and  hubbub  of  Lon¬ 
don  seemed  rapidly  to  subside  into  what  appeared  to  us  at 
the  time  as  almost  perfect  stillness.  And  in  passing  I  may 
confirm  what  Glaisner  has  said  respecting  the  voices  which 
»re  heard  to  the  greatest  distance.  For  the  shrill  tones  of 
women  and  children  were  heard  from  time  to  time,  when 
the  loudest  tones  of  the  male  voice  were  altogether  beyond 
our  hearing.  The  sounds  which  we  heard  latest  of  all, 
however,  were  the  occasional  shrieks  of  railway-whistles, 
und  (quite  unexpectedly)  a  peculiarly  shrill  note  produced 
bv  the  beating  of  the  sea-waves  on  the  shore,  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  observed  under  other  circumstances. 
IVe  noticed  this  as  our  onward  course  carried  us  past 
(though  far  above)  the  waters  of  the  British  Channel. 

I  forbear  to  speak  of  the  aspect  presented  by  the  earth 
u  our  distance  gradually  increased ;  though,  for  my  own 
part,  my  attention  (at  this  part  of  our  progress)  was  direct¬ 
ed  far  more  closely  to  the  planet  we  were  leaving  than  to 
the  orb  which  we  proposed  to  visit.  X.,  on  the  other  hand, 
absorbed  (as  you  will  readily  believe)  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  revelations  about  to  be  made  respecting  the  sun,  di¬ 
rected  his  sole  attention  to  the  contemplation  of  that  lumi¬ 
nary.  Y.,  who  accompanied  us  (as  I  have  already  informed 
you)  rather  en  amateur  than  because  of  any  profound  in¬ 
terest  which  he  takes  in  scientific  investigations,  appeared 
to  be  too  much  perplexed  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
all  the  objects  now  in  view  to  attend  to  any  special  features 
of  the  scene.  He  was  in  particular  surprised  at  the  rapidly 
increasing  darkness  of  the  sky  in  all  directions,  except 
where  the  sun’s  intense  lustre  still  lit  up  a  small  circle  of 
air  all  round  his  orb.  Long  before  we  had  reached  the 
limits  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  the  stars  began  to  shine 
at  least  as  brilliantly  as  in  ordinary  moonlight ;  and  when 
certain  signs  i-ecognized  by  X.  showed  that  we  were  very 
near  the  limits  of  the  air,  the  stars  were  shining  as  splen¬ 
didly  all  around  as  on  the  darkest  and  clearest  night.  At 
this  time  X.  asked  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  those  parts 
of  the  sky  which  were  most  remote  from  the  sun,  in  order 
that  when  we  were  actually  beyond  the  terrestrial  atmos- 

Sre,  we  might  see  at  once  the  full  glory  of  a  scene  which 
lad  been  contemplating  for  some  time  with  unutterable 
wonder.  I  am,  therefore,  unable  from  my  own  experience 
to  describe  how  the  effects  of  atmospheric  illumination  in 
concealing  the  real  splendor  of  the  regions  closely  surround- 
uig  the  sun  had  gradually  diminished  as  we  rose  into  rarer 
»nd  yet  rarer  strata. 

But  while  we  were  preparing  for  the  surprise  which  X. 
had  promised,  a  surprise  of  another  kind  awaited  all  of  us. 
It  hj^  become  clear  that  although  the  tenuity  of  the  air 
through  which  we  were  now  passing  was  almost  infinitely 
greater  than  the  gaseous  rarity  produced  in  any  expen- 
wntal  researches  undertaken  by  men,  we  were  yet  ap- 
Wuaching  a  definite  boundary  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere, 
hone  of  us  were  prepared  for  the  effects  which  were  pro¬ 
duced  when  that  boundary  was  crossed.  On  a  sudden  the 
““hneaa  of  the  heavens  all  round  us  increased  a  myriad¬ 


fold,  insomuch  that  the  darkness  of  the  blackest  night 
seemed  like  mid-day  by  comparison.  Yet  I  speak  here  only 
of  the  blackness  of  the  background  on  which  the  stars  were 
shown ;  for  the  light  of  the  stars  as  suddenly  increased  in 
an  equal  degree,  while  thousands  of  thousands  of  stars  not 
before  seen,  in  a  moment  leaped  into  view  (I  can  use  no 
other  expression).  The  familiar  constellations  were  there, 
but  they  seemed  lost  in  the  splendor  of  a  thousand  more 
wonderdul  constellations  hitherto  unrevealed,  except  (“  as 
through  a  glass  and  darkly  ”)  to  the  telescopist.  Each  star 
of  all  these  unnumbered  thousands  shone  with  its  proper 
splendor,  and  yet  each,  as  respects  size,  seemed  to  be  the 
merest  point  of  light.  It  would  be  utterly  useless  for  me 
to  attempt  to  describe  the  amazing  beauty  of  the  spectacle 
thus  presented,  or  the  infinite  complexity  of  structure  seen 
amidst  the  star-depths.  We  stayed  for  a  while  entranced 
by  the  sublime  picture  suddenly  disclosed  to  us  ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  tnat  X.  (even  more  enthusiastic,  you  remem¬ 
ber,  as  a  student  of  the  stars  than  as  one  of  our  moilern 
sun-worshippers)  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  wonclerful  display. 

One  other  circumstance  I  must  mention  before  describing 
the  scene  which  we  witnessed  when  the  sun  and  sun-sur¬ 
rounding  regions  became  the  object  of  our  study.  I  have 
spoken  above  of  the  silence  which  prevailed  around  us  after 
we  had  reached  a  certain  height  above  the  earth.  To  our 
infinite  amazement,  we  found,  as  we  passed  the  limit  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  what  we  had  regarded  as  silence,  —  nay, 
as  an  almost  oppressive  silence,  —  was  only  silence  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  noise  and  tumult  lower  down.  A  sudden 
change  from  the  uproar  of  the  fiercest  battle  to  the  stillness 
of  the  desert  could  not  surpass  in  its  effects  the  change 
which  we  experienced  as  we  passed  through  the  impalpable 
boundary  of  the  earth’s  atmospheric  envelope.  AVhat  had 
seemed  to  us  like  an  oppressive  silence,  appeared  now,  by 
contrast,  as  the  roar  of  a  storm-beaten  sea.  We  experi¬ 
enced  for  the  first  time  the  effects  of  absolute  stillness.  It 
is  certain  that  Pythagoras  was  right  when  he  spoke  of  the 
tumult  which,  in  reality,  surrounds  us,  though,  — 

Whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Yet  as  to  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  he  was  mistaken  ; 
for,  even  when  the  unnoticed  but  ever-present  mundane 
noises  suddenly  ceased,  as  we  passed  the  limit  of  the  earth’s 
airy  vesture,  no  sound  betrayed  the  swift  rush  of  the  planets 
on  their  course  around  the  sun.  We  were  still  close  to  the 
earth,  the  desert  of  Sahara  lying  now  vertically  beneath  us 
at  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  five  hundred  miles,  yet 
her  onward  rush  at  the  rate  of  more  than  eighteen  miles 
per  second  produced  no  sound  which  could  be  perceived, 
even  amid  the  intense  silence  —  the  black  silence,  as  X. 
called  it  —  of  interplanetary  space. 

And  now,  how  shall  I  fitly  describe  the  scene  which  was 
revealed  to  us  as  we  directed  our  attention  towards  the  sun. 
He  was  scarcely  nearer  to  us  —  at  least,  not  perceptibly 
nearer  —  than  as  commonly  seen,  and  yet  his  aspect  was 
altogether  new.  His  orb  was  more  brilliantly  white  than 
it  appears  when  seen  through  the  air,  but  a  close  scrutiny 
revealed  a  diminution  of  brilliancy  towards  the  edge  of  his 
disk,  which,  when  fully  recognized,  presented  him  at  once 
as  the  globe  he  really  is.  On  this  globe  we  could  already 
distinguish  the  spots  and  those  bright  streaks  which  astrono¬ 
mers  call  faculce.  But  it  was  not  the  aspect  of  his  globe 
which  attracted  our  wondering  attention.  We  saw  that 
globe  surrounded  with  the  most  amazingly  complex  halo  of 
glory.  Close  around  the  bright  whiteness  of  the  disk,  — 
and  shining  far  more  beautiful,  by  contrast  with  that  white¬ 
ness,  than  as  seen  against  the  black  disk  of  the  moon  in 
total  eclipses,  —  stood  the  colored  region  called  the  chro¬ 
mosphere  ;  not  red,  as  we  had  expected  to  sec  it,  but  gleam¬ 
ing  with  a  mixed  lustre  of  pink  and  green,  through  which, 
from  time  to  time,  passed  the  most  startlingly  brilliant 
coruscations  of  orange  and  golden-yellow  light.  Above 
this  delicate  circle  of  color  towered  three  tall  prominences 
and  upwards  of  thirty  smaller  ones.  These,  like  the  chro- 
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mo«phere,  were  not  red,  but  beautifully  variegated.  We 
observed,  however,  that  in  parts  of  the  prominences  colors 
appeared  which  were  not  seen  in  the  chromosphere  —  more 
particularly  certain  blue  and  purple  points  ot  light,  which 
were  charmingly  contrasted  with  the  orange  and  yellow 
flashes  continually  passing  along  the  whole  length  of  even 
the  loftiest  of  these  amazing  objects.  It  was,  however, 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  prominences  round  difierent  parts 
of  the  sun’s  orb  presented  very  diflerent  appearances ;  for 
those  near  the  sun’s  et^uatorial  zone  and  opposite  his  polar 
regions  differed  very  little  in  their  color  and  degree  of  light 
from  the  chromosphere.  They  also  presented  shapes  re¬ 
minding  us  rather  of  clouds  moving  in  a  perturbed  atmos¬ 
phere,  than  of  those  tremendous  processes  of  disturbance 
which  astronomers  have  lately  shown  to  be  in  progress  in 
the  sun.  But  opposite  the  spot-zones,  which  were  already 
unmistakably  recognizable,  the  prominences  presented  a 
totally  different  appearance.  They  resembled  jets  of  mol¬ 
ten  matter,  intensely  bright,  and  seemingly  moving  with 
immense  velocity.  One  or  two  formed  and  vanished  with 
amazing  rapidity,  as  when  in  terrestrial  conflagrations  a 
flame  leaps  suddenly  to  a  great  height  and  presently  disap¬ 
pears.  Indeed,  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  spot-zones,  so 
far  as  we  could  judge  from  our  view  of  the  region  outside 
the  bright  solar  disk,  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  intense 
electrical  disturbance,  since  the  illumination  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  above  and  around  these  zones  appeared  not 
only  brighter  than  elsewhere,  but  was  here  subject  also  to 
continual  changes  of  brightness.  'These  changes,  viewed 
from  our  great  distance,  did  not,  indeed,  seem  very  rapid, 
yet,  remembering  the  real  vastness  of  the  atmospheric 
regions,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
implied  the  most  intense  activity  in  the  solar  regions  b^ 
neatb. 

It  was  clear,  even  at  the  great  distance  at  which  we  still 
were,  that  tlie  solar  atmosphere  extends  far  above  the  lofti¬ 
est  of  the  colored  prominences.  We  could  not  yet  distin¬ 
guish  the  actual  boundary  of  the  atmosphere,  though  we 
entertained  little  question,  after  what  we  had  discovered  in 
the  case  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  that  a  real  boundary 
exists  to  the  gaseous  envelope  surrounding  the  sun.  But 
we  could  perceive  that  a  brightly  luminous  envelope  ex¬ 
tended  to  about  twice  the  hei^t  of  any  prominence  visible 
at  tlie  moment,  and  that  the  solar  atmosphere  extends  and 
remains  luminous  to  a  far  greater  height  than  this  more 
brilliant  region.  But  the  must  amazing  circumstance  of  all 
was  this,  that  above  even  the  faintest  signs  of  an  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  well  as  through  and  amidst  both  the  inner  bright 
envelope  and  the  fainter  light  surrounding  it,  there  were 
the  most  complex  sprays  and  streams  and  filaments  of 
whitish  light,  here  appearing  as  streamers,  elsewhere  as  a 
network  of  bright  streaks,  and  yet  elsewhere  clustered  into 
airgregations,  which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  so  fitly 
(tkuugh  the  comparison  may  seem  commonplace)  as  to 
hanks  of  glittering  thread.  All  these  stre.ak8  and  sprays  of 
light  appeared  to  be  perfectly  white,  and  they  only  differed 
among  tWmselves  in  this  respect,  that,  whereas  some  ap¬ 
peared  like  fine  streaks  of  a  uniform  silvery  lustre,  others 
seemcKl  to  shine  with  a  curdled  light.  The  faint  light  out¬ 
side  the  glowing  atmosphere  surrounding  the  prominences 
was  also  whitish ;  but  the  glowing  atmosphere  itself  shone 
with  a  light  resembling  that  of  the  chromosphere,  only  not 
so  brilliant.  'The  pink  and  green  lustre,  —  continually 
shifting,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  so  that  a  region  which  had 
appe  irt^  pink  at  one  time,  would  shine  a  luort  time  after 
with  a  greenish  light,  caused  us  to  compare  the  appearance 
of  this  bright  region  to  that  of  mother-of-pearL  I  suppose 
that,  at  a  moderate  computation,  this  glowing  envelope 
must  extend  to  a  height  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
miles  from  the  sun ;  while  from  where  we  were  we  could 
trace  the  fainter  light  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  a 
distance  of  about  half  a  million  miles  from  the  sun’s  surface. 
As  fur  the  white  streaks  and  streamers,  they  were  too 
irregularly  spread  and  too  complicated  in  them  structure 
for  us  to  form  a  clear  opinion  as  to  their  extension.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  obvious  that  their  real  extension  was  greater 
t>  we  could  at  present  perceive,  for  they  gradually  became 
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less  and  less  distinct  at  a  greater  and  greater  distance  from 
the  sun,  and  finally  became  imperceptible,  though  obviously 
extending  farther  than  we  could  trace  them. 

We  had  passed  more  than  two  million  miles  beyond  the 
moon’s  orbit  —  our  projjress  being  now  exceedingly  rapid 

—  when  we  encountered  a  meteor-stream,  which  appeared 
to  be  of  great  extent.  We  had  already  noticed  the  pas¬ 
sage  past  us  of  many  single  meteors,  which  seemed  to  cross 
our  path  in  all  directions.  But  the  members  of  the  meteor- 
system  now  encountered  were  all  travelling  nearly  in  the 
same  direction,  coming  from  below  (if  we  may  so  describe 
the  portion  of  space  lying  south  of  tlie  general  level  in 
which  the  planets  travel)  slantingly  upwards,  and  nem-inv 
the.  sun,  though  not  on  a  course  which  would  carry  them 
within  several  millions  of  miles  of  his  globe.  This  meteor- 
system  is  not  one  of  those  which  our  earth  encounters- 
nor  could  X.  —  who,  as  you  know,  has  closely  studied  the' 
subject — recall  the  path  of  any  comet  which  travels 
along  the  course  which  the  meteors  of  this  system  were  pur¬ 
suing. 

We  paused  to  study,  with  not  a  little  interest,  a  system 
which  belongs  to  a  class  of  cosmical  objects,  playing,  as 
would  appear,  a  most  im{)ortant  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
universe.  'The  members  of  this  meteor  family  were  small 

—  few  of  them  exceeding  a  few  inches  in  diameter  —  and 
separated  by  relatively  enormous  distances.  Except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  sets  of  two  or  three  or  more  of  these  bodies, 
which  evidently  formed  subordinate  scheme.^,  1  could  not 
perceive  any  instances  in  which  any  meteor  was  separated 
by  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  of  its  fellows, 
insomuch  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  jHirccive  more 
than  a  very  lew  of  these  objects  at  a  time.  More  common¬ 
ly,  indeed,  two  or  three  thousand  miles  separated  each  me¬ 
teor  from  its  immediate  neighbor.  Yet  tlie  actual  number 
of  the  bodies  tbruiiug  this  system  must  be  enormous,  tor  we 
found  that  the  system  extended  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  were  travelling  lor  no  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
miles,  and  its  longitudinal  extension  —  that  is,  its  extension 
measured  along  the  orbit  of  the  system  —  must  be  far  more 
enormous,  even  if  the  system  does  not  form  a  closed  ring, 
as  in  other  cases  known  to  terrestrial  astronomers.  It  is, 
however,  somewhat  unlikely  that  this  can  be  tlie  case ;  lor 
we  observed  that  the  meteors  were  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty-six  miles  per  second,  which  implies  (so,  at 
least,  X.  asserted)  that  the  path  of  these  meteors  is  a  very 
eccentric  one,  extending  lartlier  into  space  than  the  patlis 
of  the  most  distant  known  members  ol  the  solar  system. 

Most  of  the  meteors  were  rounded,  though  lew  were  pe^ 
fectly  globular;  some,  however,  appeared  to  be  quite  i> 
regular  in  shape.  We  were  interested  (and  Y.  was  not  a 
little  amused)  to  observe  that  most  of  the  meteors  were 
rotating,  as  steadily  as  though  they  were  of  planetary  im¬ 
portance  :  the  sets  of  meteors,  also,  which  1  have  already 
relerred  to,  were  circling  round  each  other  with  exemplary 
gravity.  A  strange  circumstance,  truly,  that  those  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  planetary  motion,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  existence  of  living  creatures  (whose  re¬ 
quirements  these  movements  so  importantly  subserve)  should 
^us  be  simulated  by  the  minute  orbs  which  wander  to  all 
appearance  uselessly  through  space  I 

After  passing  this  interesting  region,  and  travelling  more 
than  three  million  miles  farther  on  our  course  towards  the 
sun,  we  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  a  change  had  passed 
over  the  appearance  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  regions.  'ITie  radial  streamers,  respecting  which 
astronomers  have  so  long  been  in  doubt,  had  come  into  view 
in  the  most  unmistakable  manner.  We  could  trace  them 
from  the  very  border  of  the  sun’s  globe,  across  the  inner 
glowing  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  outer  and  more  faintly 
illuminated  region ;  and  beyond  that  region  to  dis^ces 
which  we  judged  to  vary  from  some  seven  or  eight  millions 
of  miles,  opposite  the  solar  spot  zones,  to  about  two  million* 
and  a  hall,  opposite  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions  of  hu 
globe.  Yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  radiated  glory 
now  visible  around  the  sun  was,  strictly  speaking,  foupcor- 
nered.  'There  was  a  general  tendency  to  the  Ibur-cornered 
or  trapezoidal  form,  but  the  apparent  figure  ol  the  light 
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was  leaped  and  striated  in  an  irregular  manner,  suggesting 
that  "die  real  shape  of  the  portion  of  space  through  which 
these  radial  gleams  extended  was  far  from  simple.  We 
could  not  trace  any  actual  outline  of  the  coronal  glory ;  so 
far  as  we  could  judge,  it  merged  itself  gradually  into  a 
faintly  illuminated  background  of  light,  which,  as  we  could 
now  perceive,  surrounded  the  sun  to  a  vast  distance  on  all 
Bides,  blit  with  an  obviously  increased  extension  opposite 
sun’s  equatorial  regions. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  in  the  ra¬ 
dial  aspect  now  presented  by  the  outer  corona,  was  the  fact 
that  it  had  undoubtedly  not  been  so  well  marked  —  even  if 
it  had  existed  at  all  —  only  a  short  time  before.  There 
could,  indeed,  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter ;  some  strange 
process  of  change  had  taken  place  whereby  the  coronal  re- 
pon  had  become  thus  marvellously  striated.  The  same 
process  of  change  had  caused  all  parts  of  the  solar  atmos¬ 
phere,  excepting  only  the  chromosphere,  to  glow  more  re- 
splendently.  But  the  streaks  and  sprays  of  faint  white 
li<rht  remained  unchanged,  as  well  in  shape  as  in  lustre  and 
color.  Tliey  appeared  now  by  contrast  somewhat  fainter 
than  they  had  been ;  and,  of  course,  owing  to  our  having 
drawn  nearer  to  them,  they  appeared  somewhat  larger :  but 
we  agreed  that,  in  reality,  no  appreciable  change  whatever 
had  affected  these  mysterious  objects. 

As  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  we  should  shortly  witness 
farther  changes  in  the  radiated  glory,  which  we  could  not 
but  regard  as  probably  auroral  in  its  nature,  it  appeared 
desirable  to  X.  that  we  should  endeavor  to  time  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  aspect  now  presented.  A  sufficiently  accurate 
measurement  of  time  seemed  likely  to  be  obtained  by  not- 
injthe  moon’s  motion.  The  e.irth  and  moon  were  now  far 
behind  us,  ajipearing  as  two  planets  of  great  splendor  and 
close  together.  'The  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth  was 
about  a  sixth  of  that  commonly  presented  by  the  moon ; 
while  the  moon,  which  was  approaching  the  earth  (in  ap¬ 
pearance)  from  the  left,  showed  a  diameter  equal  to  about 
a  fourth  of  the  earth’s.  Both  seemed  apprecinbly  “  full,” 
that  is,  shone  with  full  circular  disks,  the  moon  seeming  to 
shine  with  a  somewhat  fainter  degree  of  luminosity.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  inferior  reflective  qualities  of  her 
surface,  or  rather,  to  the  superior  reflective  power  of  clouds 
in  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  For  we  could  distinctly  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  middle  part  of  the  earth’s  disk,  occupied  at 
the  time  bv  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  showed  a  band  of  whitish 
light,  north  and  south  of  which  the  ocean  presented  a  pur¬ 
plish  color  much  darker  than  we  should  have  expected,  and 
certainly  not  shining  with  more  light  than  the  general  sur¬ 
face  of  the  moon.  The  ice-covered  regions  round  the 
southern  pole  could  be  plainly  recognized  by  the  brilliant 
whiteness  of  the  light  they  reflected ;  and  all  the  appear¬ 
ances  suggested  that  this  part  of  the  earth  is  occupied  by 
an  ice-covered  continent. 

Not  to  digress  further,  however,  I  return  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  method  by  which  X.  proposed  to  time  any  solar 
changes.  Tlie  moon  was  now,  as  I  have  said,  very  close  to 
the  eiulh  in  apjiearance,  and  slightly  below  or  south  of  the 
earth,  speaking  always  with  reference  to  the  general  level 
of  the  paths  on  which  the  planets  travel  —  on  which  level, 
as  1  have  said,  we  judged  it  well  to  pursue  our  course.  At 
the  moment  we  could  see  that  the  distance  separating  the 
moon  and  earth  was  equal  (in  appearance)  to  about  six 
times  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth ;  and  X.’s  long 
experience  enabled  him  to  form  an  exact  estimate  on  this 
point.  It  was  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  compare  this 
di^nee  with  that  noted  subsequently,  as  occasion  might 
arise,  to  form  a  tolerably  exact  estimate  of  the  time  which 
should  then  have  elapsed.  For  it  will  be  understooil  that, 
placed  as  we  were,  we  could  quite  reatlily  recognize 
the  relatively  rapid  motions  of  the  moon  on  her  course 
roond  the  earth.  And  in  passing,  I  may  mention  how 
>trange  it  appeared  to  us  to  see  the  earth,  so  long  known  to 
ns  M  a  boily  to  be  contrasted  with  the  celestial  orbs,  now 
taking  her  place  as  a  planet  among  the  stars.  There,  not 
^  from  Jupiter  (whom  she  very  much  outshone  at  the 
time),  among  the  familiar  though  now  enhanced  splendors 
of  the  constellation  Gemini,  shone  our  earth  and  her 


satellite,  —  a  double  planet,  and  next  to  the  sun  himself  the 
most  beautiful  object  iu  the  heavens. 

During  the  next  ten  million  miles  of  our  progress  we 
passed  the  neighborhood  of  several  meteor  systems,  actually 
traversing  three,  whereof  two  were  far  more  important,  so 
far  as  we  could  judije,  than  the  one  alreaily  described.  It 
was  worthy  of  notice  also  that  the  memkiers  of  all  those 
systems  travelled  much  more  swiftly  than  the  meteors 
formerly  seen. 

But  what  appe.ared  to  us  a  most  remarkable  circumstance 
was  this,  that  as  we  drew  nearer  towards  the  sun,  these 
meteor  systems  became  more  numerous  and  more  important, 
while  we  could  recognize  many  objects  resembling  comets 
in  their  general  structure  (only  they  had  no  tails),  but 
much  smaller,  insomuch  that  many  of  them  appeared  to  be 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  in  diameter.  Tliey  were  in  a 
general  sense  round,  and  became  more  numerous  as  we 
proceeded ;  while  in  several  instances  we  observed  that  they 
appeareil  in  groups.  It  would  seem  trom  this  that  multi¬ 
tudes  of  comets,  too  small  to  be  discerneil  by  any  telescopes 
yet  made,  exist  within  the  confines  of  the  solar  system ;  but 
whether  these  are  the  remains  of  larger  comets,  or  have  an 
independent  cosmical  existence,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Before  we  reached  the  orbit  of  Venus  (now  shining  very 
brilliantly  on  the  left  of  the  sun,  and  throusrh  our  own 
motion  passing  rapidly  from  Aijuarius  to  Pisces)  these  objects 
began  to  appear  in  countless  numbers,  with  obvious  signs 
of  an  increased  condensation  in  the  sun’s  neighborho^. 
We  could  perceive  that  for  the  most  part  they  were 
followed  by  flights  of  meteors,  individually  minute,  but 
more  closely  packed  (so  to  speak)  tlian  the  meteor  systems 
near  our  own  earth.  We  began  to  suspect  that  this  unex¬ 
pected  wealth  of  cosmical  matter  in  the  sun’s  neicrhlxirhood, 
might  supply  the  explanation  of  those  interlacing  streaks 
and  sprays  and  hanks  of  whitish  light  to  which  reference 
has  already  lieen  made. 

AV’hen  we  were  about  half-way  between  the  paths  of 
Venus  and  Mercury,  we  for  the  first  time  noticed  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  distinctness  of  these  auroral  radiations  which 
had  first  made  their  appearance  when  we  were  but  some 
six  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth.  It  seemed  as  thouiih 
the  glowing  streamers  were  slowly  fading  from  view,  in  the 
same  way  that  streamers  of  an  auroral  display  wane  in  splen¬ 
dor  even  as  we  watch  them.  In  a  short  time  we  could  no 
longer  distinguish  the  radiations,  the  solar  atmosphere  re¬ 
suming  the  appearance  it  had  presented  when  we  first 
observed  it.  Lnfortunately  we  were  unable  to  estimate  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  radiated  appearance  had 
continued  visible,  for  we  were  now  much  too  far  from  the 
earth  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount 
by  which  the  moon  had  advanced  on  her  course.  But  al¬ 
though  X.’s  ingenious  plan  had  thus  failed  to  supply  an 
exact  estimate,  we  could  still  infer  from  the  aspect  of  the 
e,irth  and  moon,  that  some  three  hours  of  common  time  had 
passed  since  the  raiiial  streamers  appeared. 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  the  phenomenon  we 
had  witnessed  could  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  solar 
aurora.  How  the  electrical  action  causing  such  an  aurora 
is  excited,  seems  open  to  question ;  though  the  facts  to  be 
presently  described  suggest  a  probable  cause.  But  after 
what  we  had  now  seen,  I  had  myself  very  little  doubt  that 
electricity  is  the  main  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

Passing  Mercury  (some  twenty  millions  of  miles  on  our 
right  as  we  crossed  his  orbit)  we  began  to  tiraw  so  close 
towards  the  sun,  that  many  of  the  features  shown  by  good 
telescopes  could  be  clearly  recognized.  His  sjiots  already 
presented  a  striking  appearance:  but  we  weie  most  inter¬ 
ested  at  tbis  stage  of  our  progress  by  the  aspect  of  the 
colored  proramences  and  chromosphere.  Nothing  more 
beautiful  can  be  conceived  than  the  frincre  of  colored  light 
surrounding  the  intensely  white  orb  of  the  sun.  The  va¬ 
rieties  of  color  mentioned  above  seemed  now  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  fifty-fold.  Tliere  are  no  terms  by  which  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  can  be  described.  To  say  that  the  sun  appeared 
like  a  shield  of  glowing  silver  set  round  by  myriads  of 
sparkling  jewels  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  is  as  far 
from  the  tnith  as  though  one  should  compare  the  hues  of 
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the  most  brilliant  fireworks  with  the  sombre  tints  of  autumn 
foliage. 

The  glowing  inner  atmosphere  amidst  which  these  prom¬ 
inences  displayed  their  splendors,  had  now,  owing  to  our 
near  approach,  increased  rery  largely  in  apparent  extent. 
We  could  distinguish  many  varieties  of  color  and  bright¬ 
ness  within  its  limits,  and  from  time  to  time  radial  striations 
appeared,  over  the  solar  spot  zones,  though  they  showed 
but  faintly  compared  with  those  we  had  seen  earlier,  and 
remained  visible  but  a  short  time.  A\Tien  they  were  most 
clearly  seen  they  could  be  traced  outwards  into  the  less 
luminous  atmosphere,  which  we  could  now  distinguish  to  a 
vast  distance  from  the  sun’s  surface.  This  outer  atmos¬ 
phere  was  not  irregular,  as  we  might  have  judged  from 
the  earlier  appearance  of  the  radiations ;  for  we  could  now 
see  that  those  radiations  had  been  wholly  within  the  limits 
of  this  exceedingly  rare  atmosphere.  We  could  trace  the 
envelope  to  the  distance  of  about  eight  millions  of  miles 
trom  the  sun  on  all  sides ;  at  which  distance  it  appeared  to 
have  a  definite  boundary.  But  outside,  as  well  as  within 
its  limits,  the  irregular  streams  and  sprays  of  whitish  light 
could  now  be  seen  with  greatly  enhanced  distinctness,  and 
could  be  traced  to  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  sun. 
It  had  become  pt*rlectly  obvious  to  us  that  these  whitish 
streaks  were  due  to  myriads  of  meteor  systems  existing  in 
the  sun’s  neighborhood.  We  had  long  since  observed  how 
much  more  richly  these  systems  were  congregated  close  by 
the  sun ;  and  the  nearer  we  ourselves  approached  his  orb, 
the  more  surprising  was  the  richness  of  meteoric  aggre¬ 
gation.  We  now  encountered,  not  systems  of  meteors, 
but  systems  of  meteor-systems ;  while  amidst  these  systems, 
and  seemingly  associated  with  them,  were  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  those  relative^  minute  comets  which  have  been 
already  referred  to.  That  these  comets  glowed  chiefly 
with  their  own  inherent  lustre,  we  could  not  doubt ;  but  the 
meteor  systems  shine  by  reflecting  the  sun’s  light ;  and  we 
could  already  |)erceive  how  much  more  brilliantly  they  are 
illuminated  than  the  meteors  which  pass  close  by  the  earth. 
For  the  sun  presented  a  disk  many  times  larger  than  as  he 
appears  to  the  terrestrial  astronomer.  So  that  the  meteor 
systems,  infinitely  more  numerous  as  well  as  severally  richer 
in  the  sun’s  neighborhood,  and  illuminated  many  times 
more  brightly,  formed  a  conspicuous  but  irregular  halo 
around  the  sun.  We  could  perceive  also  that  as  their  mo¬ 
tions  (far  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  meteors  first  encoun¬ 
tered)  carried  groups  and  clusters  of  them  into  the  solar 
atmosphere,  they  began  to  glow  with  inherent  light,  partly, 
no  doubt,  because  of  the  increased  heat  to  which  they  be¬ 
came  exposed,  but  chiefly,  as  I  judge,  because  the  sun’s  elec¬ 
trical  action  was  then  more  freely  communicated  to  them. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  atmospheric  resistance  can  have 
been  in  question,  since  even  such  tenuous  bodies  as  comets 
pass  far  nearer  to  the  sun  without  being  appreciably  affect¬ 
ed  by  this  cause. 

It  was  the  sudden  access  of  brilliancy  in  meteor  systems 
close  by  us,  which  gave  us  the  first  intimation  that  we  were 
about  to  cross  the  boundary  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  We 
were  all  prepared,  as  we  tliought,  to  experience  in  some 
striking  manner  the  effects  produced  as  we  passed  from  the 
ether  of  interplanetary  space  into  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  — 
infinitely  rare  though  it  might  be  at  this  distance  from  his 
surface.  But  we  were  in  no  sense  prepared  for  the  surprise 
which  actually  awaited  us.  Of  a  sudden  we  passed  from 
absolute  silence  to  an  uproar  infinitely  surpassing  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  the  fiercest  terrestrial  storms.  We  were  still  some 
eight  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun  ;  yet  the  tremendous 
processes  at  work  within  his  domain  produced  the  most  stu¬ 
pendous  reverberations,  even  at  that  enormous  distance, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  rarer  than  the  so-called  vacuum  of 
the  experimentalist.  Nothing  in  all  our  progress  thus  far, 
had  given  us  so  startling  an  insight  into  tne  mighty  energy 
of  the  sun,  as  this  amazing  circumstance,  ^mehow  we 
had  always  associated  the  idea  of  perfect  silence  with  the 
solar  activity ;  and  perhaps  it  had  been  on  this  account 
that  we  had  hitherto  experienced  a  sense  of  unreality  when 
considering  the  mighty  processes  at  work,  as  telescopic  re¬ 
search  had  shown,  in  the  solar  orb.  But  now  that  we 
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could,  as  it  were,  hear  the  working  of  the  mighty  machine 
which  governs  our  scheme  of  worlds,  —  now  that  we  could 
feel  the  pulsations  of  the  great  heart  of  the  planetary  syj. 
tem,  —  the  sense  of  the  sun’s  amazing  vitality  was  brou4t 
home  to  us,  so  far  at  least  as  so  stupendous  a  reality  can\ 
brought  home  to  the  feeble  conceptions  of  the  human  mind. 

Amidst  a  continually  increasing  uproar,  and  through  an 
atmosphere  so  intensely  heated  that  no  creature  livinv  on 
the  earth  could  for  an  instant  have  endured  its  fiery  breath, 
we  passed  onwards  to  the  glowing  inner  atmosphere,  and 
still  onwards  to  the  very  limits  of  the  chromosphere,— 
where  it  seemed  fit  that  our  course  should  be  staid,  in  order 
that  we  might  contemplate  the  wonders  that  surrounded 
us.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  all 
that  we  had  witnessed  during  this  last  stage  of  our  voyage 
to  the  sun  ;  wonders  had  surpassed  wonders,  glories  that 
had  seemed  incredible  had  become  lost  in  yet  more  amaz¬ 
ing  glories,  each  moment  had  seemed  to  bring  the  climax 
of  splendor,  of  fierce  energy,  of  inconceivable  uproar,  and 
yet  at  each  moment  we  seemed  as  though  we  should  forget 
the  wonders  we  had  witnessed  in  those  which  were  beino 
newly  revealed. 

We  were  now  within  twenty  thousand  miles  of  the  sun’s 
surface.  All  round  us  were  waves  of  flaming  hydrogen,  into 
which  uprose  continually  vast  masses  of  glowing  vapor,  re¬ 
splendent  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  if  a  rainbow 
can  be  conceived  as  of  intensest  fire.  Some  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  trom  where  we  were,  a  mighty  prominence  tow¬ 
ered  aloil  to  a  height  of  at  least  seventy  thousand  miles. 
We  had  arrived  close  by  the  spot  zone,  and  between  us  and 
the  prominence  the  surface  of  the  intensely  bright  photo¬ 
sphere  was  tossed  into  what  appeared  as  the  immense 
waves  of  a  white-hot  sea.  We  could  perceive  that  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  prominence,  even  to  its  very  sum¬ 
mit,  which  seemed  to  be  almost  vertically  above  us,  a  rush 
of  fiery  vapor  was  passing  continually  upwards  with  in¬ 
credible  velocity.  From  time  to  time  masses  of  matter 
which  resembled  molten  metal  were  expelled  as  if  from 
a  vent  far  beneath  the  lowest  visible  part  of  the  fiery  col¬ 
umn.  After  each  such  outburst,  the  prominence  seemed  to 
glow  with  increased  brilliancy,  its  shape  also  changing,  as 
^ough  the  surrounding  atmosphere  were  agitated  by  tre¬ 
mendous  hurricanes.  But  even  as  we  watched,  the  explo¬ 
sions  grew  less  fierce,  and  presently  ceased ;  after  which, 
the  whole  prominence,  vast  as  was  its  extent,  seemed  to 
dissolve,  until  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  no  trace  of  it 
could  be  perceived. 

But  a  circumstance  which  surprised  us  greatly  was  this. 
Although  the  uproar  and  tumult  which  prevailed  were 
inconceivably  great,  yet  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
solar  eruption  which  we  had  hcen  witnessing,  there  were 
no  sounds  which  we  could  associate  with  the  tremendous 
outbursts  which  must  in  reality  have  taken  place.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  associate  terrestrial  volcanic  explosions  with  sounds 
of  exceptional  loudness,  we  were  amazed  to  perceive  no 
distinctive  sounds  during  the  infinitely  mightier  eruption 
we  had  just  watched. 

But  as  we  passed  towards  the  scene  of  the  eruption  — 
eager  to  contemplate  the  effects  of  an  outburst  competent  to 
destroy  the  whole  frame  of  a  globe  like  the  earth  —  the 
mystery  was  explained.  While  we  were  still  far  from  the 
place  of  explosion,  and  intent  on  the  study  of  the  great 
facular  waves  whieh  were  passing  swiftly  beneath  us,  we 
suddenly  heard  a  series  of  explosions  so  tremendous  that 
we  imagined  a  new  eruption  was  commencing  close  by. 
Yet  we  could  perceive  no  signs  of  unusual  solar  activity. 
All  round  our  horizon,  indeed,  we  could  discern  promi¬ 
nences  of  greater  or  less  dimensions ;  but  these  we  had 
observed  before.  Whence  then  came  the  tremendoui 
noises  now  reverberating  through  the  solar  atmosphere  ?  — 
noises  so  tremendous,  that  the  unutterable  uproar  which 
had  prevailed  unceasingly  all  round  us,  seemed  hushed,  by 
comparison,  into  perfect  stillness.  X.  was  the  first  to  see 
the  meaning  of  the  phenomenon.  'These  sounds  were  those 
produced  during  the  explosion  which  had  ceased  some  time 
before ;  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  corresponding  to 
the  vast  distance  which  still  separated  us  from  the  scene  sf 
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the  outburst.  Just  as  a  perceptible  interval  elapses  between 
the  flash  of  a  gun  and  the  moment  when  the  noise  of  the 
discharo’C  reaches  the  ear  of  a  distant  observer,  —  so  in  the 
present  case  a  comparatively  lon^  interval  elapsed  before 
4e  sound-waves  traversed  the  distance  which  light  had 
traversed  in  less  than  a  second. 

As  we  approached  the  scene  of  the  outburst,  we  per- 
eeived  that  we  were  nearing  the  borders  of  an  enormous 
,^on  which  seemed  dark  by  comparison  with  the  intense 
brillianov  of  the  rest  of  the  photosphere.  The  faculat, 
formina  here  immense  ridge-like  waves,  prevented  us  for  a 
time  from  fully  discerning  the  nature  of  this  region ;  but 
after  we  had  passed  some  of  the  loftiest  of  these  seeming 
waves,  we  could  perceive  that  the  dark  region  formed  a 
sort  of  lagoon,  though  of  an  extent  exceeding  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth.  We  had,  in  fact,  approached  one  of 
those  regions  which  terrestrial  observers  call  spots.  We 
could  readily  infer  that  the  spot  was  not  one  of  the  very 
largest;  in  fact  it  was  little  more  than  twenty  thousand 
miles  in  width.  We  found  that  (as  astronomers  have  in¬ 
ferred)  the  dark  region  lay  below  the  general  level  of  the 
photosphere.  But  terrestrial  observers  have  wholly  under¬ 
rated  the  extent  of  the  depression  of  these  regions.  Tlie 
reason  of  this  X.  considered  to  be  the  refractive  power  of 
the  dense  atmosphere  within  these  depressions,  which 
causes  them  to  appear  shallower  than  they  really  are, 
much  as  a  basin  when  filled  with  water  appears  shallower 
than  it  really  is.  We  judged  the  depth  ol  the  depression 
!  in  the  case  of  this  particular  spot  to  be  fully  ten  thousand 
miles. 

Place<l  as  we  were  now  at  the  borders  of  an  enormous 
sun  spot,  we  could  understand  the  real  meaning  of  some  of 
those  appearances  which  had  seemed  perplexing  during  the 
telescopic  scrutiny  of  the  sun.  In  the  first  place,  we  could 
perceive  that,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  depres- 
•  sion  before  us,  there  was  the  most  intense  activity  ;  but  the 
most  violent  action  took  place  all  round  the  borders  of  the 
spot.  We  could  see,  in  fact,  that  several  of  the  promi- 
J  nences  we  had  observed  during  our  progress  sprang  from 
the  borders  of  the  ndatively  dark  depression  ;  and  though 
scarcely  a  trace  remained  (to  our  great  amazement)  of  the 
mighty  eruption  we  had  so  lately  witnessed,  we  could 
judge  from  the  aspect  of  the  region  we  had  reached,  that 
km  (on  the  nearer  border  of  the  spot)  that  tremendous 
outburst  had  taken  place.  All  round  the  spot  immense 
waves  oi  faculat  raised  their  glowing  crests  above  the  gen¬ 
eral  solar  level ;  and  we  could  see  that  this  was  due  to  the 
action  of  some  cause  by  which  the  matter  of  the  photo¬ 
sphere  had  been  driven  outwards  from  the  region  of  the  spot, 
and  had  so  become  heaped  up  in  great  ridges  all  round. 
Descending  to  a  lower  level,  we  found  that  this  photo- 
spheric  matter  was  actually  of  the  nature  of  cloud  or  fog, 
and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the 
i  glowing  vapors  of  many  metallic  elements  into  innumerable 
I  globules  or  vesicles,  resembling  the  water-vesicles  of  our 
clouds.  From  the  inner  surface  of  some  of  these  clouds, 
we  could  perceive  that  metallic  rain  was  falling.  The 
metallic  showers  were  particularly  heavy  on  the  borders 
i  of  the  spot,  though  whether  this  was  due  to  the  cooling 
i  to  which  the  region  of  the  spot  appeared  to  have  been 
exposed,  or  to  electrical  action  caused  by  the  intense 
activity  all  round  the  spot,  we  could  not  satisfactorily 
determine.  And  though  we  visited  several  other  spots  — 
one  of  them  remarkably  large  —  we  could  perceive  nothing 
explanatory  of  these  localized  showers. 

In  passing  over  the  general  photosphere  —  that  is,  over 
regions  where  there  were  no  spots  —  we  saw  no  signs  of 
the  objects  which  have  been  called  willow-leaves.  The 
photosphere  presents  a  curdled  aspect,  as  though  the 
metallic  clouds  which  produce  the  greater  part  of  its  light 
had  been  agitated  into  somewhat  uniformly-disposed  waves 
—  not  rollers,  but  such  waves  as  are  seen  when  two  seas 
®*et — but  there  was  nothing  suggestive  of  interlacing. 
In  the  neighborhcxMl  of  the  great  dark  depressions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rounded  clouds  seemed  to  be  lengthened  by  the 
eflecti  of  atmospheric  disturbance,  an  effect  which  was 
enhanced  by  the  downfall  of  metallic  showers  from  these 


clouds.  X.,  who  had  been  inclined  to  entertain  the  belief 
that  the  bright  solar  willow-leaves  are  in  some  sense  organ¬ 
ized  beings,  admitted  at  once  that  nothing  in  their  aspect 
on  a  nearer  view  encourages  such  a  conception  of  tneir 
nature. 

We  visited  both  spot  zones,  and  examined  many  spot 
depressions  in  several  stages  of  development.  From  what 
we  saw,  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion  tnat  spots  are  caused, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  arrival  of  matter  from  without, 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  cause  a  large  portion  of  the 
solar  atmosphere  to  be  cooled.  It  was  clear,  indeed,  that 
much  of  the  matter  which  continued  to  arrive  from  without 
caused  a  local  increase  of  the  sun’s  heat.  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  with  matter  which  arrived  nearly  on  a  ver¬ 
tical  course.  But  other  matter,  which  descended  less  rap¬ 
idly  to  the  surface,  produced  a  precisely  contrary  effect, 
and  as  it  settled  down  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  displ.acing 
and  driving  outwards  the  intensely  bright  solar  clouds,  it 
appeared  to  cool  the  underlying  matter  in  such  sort  as  to 
cause  it  to  shine  less  resplendently  than  elsewhere.  But 
all  round  a  region  thus  cooled,  intense  eruptive  action  was 
invariably  excited,  every  spot  we  visited  being  literally  cir¬ 
cled  about  by  prominences  of  greater  or  less  size.  Some  of 
these  eruptions  were  so  amazingly  active  that  the  ejected 
matter  (which  seemed  to  come  from  an  immeasurable 
depth)  was  propelled  with  a  velocity  even  exceeding  that 
of  any  of  the  matter  which  arrived  from  without ;  so  that 
we  could  not  but  conclude  that  the  matter  thus  disgorged 
was  driven  wholly  and  forever  away  from  the  sun.  There 
were  signs  which  led  us  to  believe  that  intense  electrical 
action  was  excited  during  these  eruptions,  and  it  does  not 
seem  unlikely  th.at  such  action  may  afford  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  radiations  seen  in  the  outer  soliir  envelopi  s. 

Although  not  liable  to  any  sense  of  fatigue,  and  imper¬ 
vious  to  any  of  those  risks  which  seemed  to  multiply  .around 
us,  we  began  to  be  bewildered  by  the  succession  of  wondi  rs 
which  had  been  revealed  to  us.  Y.  in  particular,  wished 
to  escape  from  the  fierce  li^ht  an<l  the  dazzling  colors,  as 
well  as  from  the  inconceivable  uproar  and  tumult,  which 
we  had  now  experienced,  for  some  hours  in  reality,  but  for 
an  age  to  our  perceptions.  X.  was  desirous  of  j>enetrating 
deeply  beneath  the  photosphere,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
answer  to  some  of  those  questions  which  have  lately  arisen 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  sun’s  interior.  He  suffered 
himself,  however,  to  be  overruled,  though  exacting  from  us 
a  promise  that  this,  our  first  voyage  to  the  sun,  should  not 
be  the  last. 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  thought  that  chiefly  occupied  us  as 
we  returned  to  the  earth?  On  all  sides  were  countless 
myriads  of  stars ;  in  front,  the  mighty  convolution  of  the 
galaxy,  infinitely  complex  in  st.ar-texture ;  directly  below, 
the  great  Magellanic  cloud,  full  of  stars  and  star-clusters ; 
suns  everywhere,  of  every  order  of  magnitude  and  splendor. 
We  had  wondered  at  the  beautiful  spectacle  presented  by 
the  sun  of  our  own  system ;  but  now  that  we  had  visited 
that  sun,  and  h;id  learned  something  of  its  amazing  might 
and  activity,  the  thought  seemed  awful,  nay  almost  appall¬ 
ing,  that  all  those  suns,  as  well  as  the  unnumbered  millions 
which  we  could  not  perceive,  were  of  like  nature,  —  that 
the  infinitely  wonderful  scene  we  had  just  beheld  was  thus 
infinitely  multiplied  throughout  the  infinite  universe  of  the 
Almighty. 


LOST  EXPLORERS. 

I. - THE  LOST  SOON  FOUND. 

The  expedition  so  properly,  and,  as  some  think,  so 
tardily  sent  out  in  search  of  l)r.  Livingstone,  reminds  us 
how  many  of  our  best  travellers  have  lost  tlieir  lives  under 
circumstances  which  long  remained  unknown.  Not  that 
many  amongst  us  believe  in  such  a  fate  for  the  heroic 
Livingstone ;  most  of  us  assert  that  he  i.-<,  must  be,  shall 
be,  still  living ;  the  indomitable  faith  on  this  point  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  late  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison  is  widely 
felt.  True,  Livingstone  has  been  away  from  us  just  six 
years,  in  an  almost  unknown  part  of  Africa ;  and  we  know 
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that  more  than  five  years  ago  he  described  hinself  as  being, 
through  hunger  and  fatigue,  “  a  mere  ruckle  of  bones ;  ” 
but  still  we  have  heard  from  him,  or  rather  of  him,  occa- 
sionallv,  since ;  and  experienced  geographers  can  name  a 
spot  where  they  believe  him  to  be  at  this  moment.  A  few 
brief  sketches  will  show  how  many  explorers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  sunk  under  their  privations ;  their  fate  being 
ascertained  very  soon,  or  after  a  long  interval,  or  not  at  alL 
The  boys’  favorite,  —  everybody’s  favorite,  —  Capt.  Cook, 
rendered  a  famous  amount  of  good  service  before  his 
lamentable  death.  Beginning  with  the  year  1768,  he 
made  three  distinct  and  very  lengthened  voyages  of  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean.  His  first  voyage  lasted 
till  1771,  and  the  narrative  describing  it  was  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Ilawkesworth.  In  1772,  he  started  off  on  his  second 
voyage  in  the  Renolution,  his  former  ship  having  been  the 
Endeavor;  in  about  two  years  he  circumnavigated  the 
globe  in  a  higher  southern  latitude  than  had  ever  before 
been  attempted,  and  made  vast  additions  to  the  knowledge 
before  possessed  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  He  himself 
wrote  an  account  of  this  voyage,  the  unpretending  and 
manly  style  of  which  rendered  the  book  generally  accepta¬ 
ble.  No  previous  commander  of  a  ship  had  preserved  his 
crew’s  health  so  well  as  Cook  had  during  such  prolonged 
voyages ;  and  his  account  of  the  methods  he  had  followed 
was  read  with  great  interest  by  the  Admiralty  and  by  ship¬ 
owners.  Once  again  Cook  started  off,  and  again  in  the 
Resolution,  fitted  out  this  time  to  bear  the  buffetings  of  the 
icy  regions  of  Kamtschatka  and  Behring’s  Straits.  It  was 
in  1776  that  this  third  voyage  commenced,  and  many 
thousands  of  leagues  were  traversed  before  the  day  of  his 
death.  Cook  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands,  went  north¬ 
wards  to  Behring’s  Straits,  reached  a  latitude  where  a 
compact  wall  of  ice  forbade  further  advance,  made  numer¬ 
ous  discoveries  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  and 
the  north-east  coast  of  Asia,  and  again  reached  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  which  he  was  destined  never  again  to  leave. 
His  death  was  (if  such  a  term  may  be  used)  most  vexing ; 
seeing  that  it  arose  wholly  from  a  misconstruction  of  inten¬ 
tions.  AVhile  anchored  off  Owhyhee  or  Hawaii,  the  ship 
often  lost  articles  which  were  pilfered  by  natives  in  their 
frequent  visits  ;  and  one  fatal  day,  February  the  21st,  1779, 
Cook  resolved  to  go  on  shore  and  compel  restitution.  The 
natives  put  a  worse  interpretation  on  the  landing  of  the 
captain  and  a  few  men,  believing  that  he  meant  a  war  of 
extermination.  They  gradually  approached  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  conferred,  armed  themselves  with  spears,  clubs,  and 
daggers,  and  a  defensive  armor  of  mats.  Cook,  uneasy  at 
the  hostile  manifestation,  soon  returned  to  the  beach,  but 
before  he  could  step  into  the  boat,  he  was  struek  by  a  stone 
thrown  by  a  native.  Cook  knocked  the  fellow  down  with 
a  musket ;  and  then  an  affray  began.  The  boat’s  crew 
fired  on  the  natives,  but  were  gradually  driven  into  the 
water  and  into  the  boat,  leaving  the  Captain  alone  on  the 
beach.  Before  Cook  could  reach  the  edge  of  the  water,  a 
native  struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  club ;  he 
staggered,  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his 
musket.  Another  native  now  stabbed  him  in  the  neck 
with  a  dagger;  he  fell  into  a  pool  of  water,  and  looked 
yearningly  lor  some  aid  from  the  boat-party,  who,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  were  unable  to  render  it.  Another  tremendous 
blow  from  a  club  put  an  end  to  his  existence ;  alter  which 
the  natives  mangled  and  mutilated  the  body  in  a  shocking 
manner.  Some  fragments  of  his  poor  remains  were  after¬ 
wards  mournfully  consigned  to  the  deep,  with  such  simple 
ceremonial  as  was  practicable.  Thus  died  the  brave  and 
clever  Capt.  James  Cook.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  earned 
for  themselves  a  long-enduring  reputation  for  bloodthirsty 
cruelty,  not  in  accordance  with  their  known  general  habits. 

The  missionaries,  who  have  so  bravely  borne  up  against 
hunger,  exhaustion,  disease,  and  every  form  of  privation, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  which  they  have  undertaken, 
have  their  own  group  of  narratives  to  tell,  concerning  the 
death  of  earnest-hearted  men  at  the  scene  of  their  labors. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  was  John  Williams,  who  in  1816 
entered  the  service  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
He  went  out  to  the  Society  Islands,  where  he  soon  learned 
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to  talk  with  the  natives  in  their  own  language.  Then  he 
voyaged  to  the  Ilervey  Islands,  where  he  went  through  the 
surprising  work  of  translating  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  into  the  Raratonga  language  —  till  then  quite  un¬ 
known  to  Europeans ;  and  he  prepared  books  in  the  same 
language  for  teaching  in  schools  which  he  establisheil. 
He  returned  to  England  after  sixteen  years’  absence,  anil 
was  received  with  the  warm  welcome  which  he  deserved. 
Williams  strikingly  showed,  as  Livingstone  ha.s  shown 
more  recently,  how  much  the  value  of  a  missionary  is  in¬ 
creased  if  he  be  a  skilful  man  in  any  of  the  practical  arts 
of  life.  Livingstone  was  a  piecer  in  a  Lanarltshire  cotton 
factory  when  a  boy;  an  occupation  which  made  him 
familiar  with  the  appearance  and  action  of  machiner)-; 
while  in  later  years  ne  picked  up  some  acquaintance  with 
Latin  and  Greek  at  an  evening  school ;  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  remedies  for  bodily  ailment  by  attending  a 
course  of  medical  lectures  at  Edinburgh  University;  and 
fitted  himself  for  such  surveying  and  astronomical  opera¬ 
tions  as  are  necessary  for  fixing  the  geographical  positions 
of  newly  discovered  places.  How  this  knowledge  has  in¬ 
creased  the  value  of  Livingstone’s  labors  is  known  to  those 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  his  works.  But  mechani¬ 
cal  skill  IS  also  full  of  importance  to  a  missionary,  as 
Williams  well  showed.  In  early  life  he  was  apprenticed  to 
an  ironmonger,  and  obtained  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  arts.  His  success  at  the  Society  Islands 
was  greatly  due  to  the  appreciation  by  the  natives  of  the 
practical  value  of  his  skill.  Wishing,  some  years  after¬ 
wards,  to  return  from  the  island  of  Raratonga  to  that  of 
Raiatea,  and  finding  no  vessel  or  boat  available,  he  built 
one  with  his  own  hands.  He  first  made  the  tools,  and 
then  shapted  timbers  to  his  need ;  he  built  a  vessel  sixtv 
feet  long  by  eighteen  feet  wide,  secured  the  seams  witli 
oakum  of  banana  stumps  and  cocoa-nut  husks,  made  sails 
of  native  matting,  and  cordage  of  the  bark  of  the  hibiscus. 
So  seaworthy  was  this  little  craft,  that  it  served  him  during 
four  years’  voyages  between  and  among  the  various  groups 
of  Islands  in  the  vast  Pacific,  then  more  usually  known  as 
the  South  Seas.  Poor  Williams  1  He  was  one  of  those 
whose  fate  it  was  to  “  die  in  harness,”  to  fall  in  the  midst 
of  his  work ;  but  it  is  sad  that  such  a  man  should  die  such 
a  death.  In  November,  1839,  when  out  on  a  second  expe¬ 
dition,  he  visited  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides; 
there  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives,  and  his  body  in 
greater  part  eaten. 

Adolph  Schlagintweit  was  one  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  Asiatic  exploration.  Three  hardy  brothers, 
Adolph,  Hermann,  and  Robert  Schlagintweit,  left  their 
homes  in  Bavaria  in  1854,  to  explore  almost  unknown  re¬ 
gions  north  of  the  HimaWas.  Takinw  Egypt  by  the  wav, 
they  visited  many  parts  oi  India ;  worked  their  way  north¬ 
ward  ;  explored  Sikhim,  Bhotan,  and  Assam ;  penetrated 
into  Ladakh,  Cashmere,  and  Baltistan  ;  and  reached  the 
Kuenlucn  Mountains.  Adolph,  hoping  to  do  what  no  one 
else  had  up  to  that  time  effected,  started  off  to  cross  the 
mountain  barrier  between  the  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Russian 
dominions.  He  was  never  again  seen  by  a  white  man. 
The  truth  was  afterwards  known  that  he  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  in  August,  1857,  at  Kashgar,  by  a  ruthless  chieftain 
named  Waller  Khan. 

Capt.  Clapperton,  Maj.  Laing,  and  Richard  Lander,  per 
ished  while  endeavoring  to  solve  the  mj^tery  of  the  M^er. 
Clapperton,  accompanied  by  Maj.  Denham  and  I)r. 
Ouaeney,  started  in  1822  from  Tripoli,  crossed  the  Great 
Desert  of  Sahara,  entered  the  kingdom  of  Bornou,  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  finest  sheet  of  water  in  Africa,  Lake  Tchad ; 
but  they  failed  to  hit  the  Niger  by  this  route.  Clapperton 
and  Denham  returned  safely  alter  three  years’  wanderings ; 
Oudeney  perished  through  disease  and  privation.  Clapper 
ton,  not  many  months  afterwards,  resolved  to  attack  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  west  coast,  starting  from  the  Gulf  of  Gmnea. 
The  party  comprised  many  explorers,  all  of  whom  gradually 
perisned,  except  Clapperton  and  his  servant  Kchard  Lander, 
^ese  two  intrepid  men  reached,  by  an  entirely  new  route, 
one  point  of  the  Niger.  The  privations  were 
and  incessant  that  Capperton,  sinking  under  them,  died  m 
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the  arms  of  his  faithful  servant  on  the  13th  of  April,  1827. 
Bichard  Lander  made  his  way  back  alone  to  the  coast,  with 
1  firmness,  endurance,  and  intelligence  that  gained  for  him 
well-earned  renown.  Meanwhile,  Mai.  Laing,  another 
explorer,  crossed  the  desert  from  Tripoli ;  but  on  his  way 
he  was  atacked  by  a  band  of  wild  Tuaricks,  and  prostrated 
by  no  less  than  twenty -four  wounds.  Wonderful  to  relate, 
he  recovered,  although  many  portions  of  broken  bone  had 
to  be  removed  from  his  head.  He  reached  Timbuctoo,  but 
was  murdered  soon  after  quitting  it ;  and  no  papers  came 
to  light  to  show  how  far  or  how  much  he  had  contributed 
to  the  discovery  of  new  regions.  Richard  Lander  and  his 
brother  John  were  aided  in  an  expedition  to  finish  the 
work  which  Clapperton  had  begun.  They  started  from  the 
Guinea  coast  in  1830,  followed  Clapperton’s  route  to  the 
Niger,  and,  to  their  infinite  credit,  they  persevered  against 
all  obstacles  until  they  traced  the  great  river  down  to  its 
real  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Richard  Lander  was  des¬ 
tined  to  die,  as  his  former  master  had  died,  in  the  wilds  of 
unhealthy  Africa.  He  joined  a  trading  expedition,  fitted 
oat  from  Liverpool  in  1832,  iu  two  small  steamers ;  but 
malaria  destroyed  four-fifrhs  of  the  crews,  and  Lander  was 
killed  by  hostile  natives. 

Capk  Allen  Gardiner  was  one  of  those  who  are  lost 
for  a  time  and  then  come  to  light  only  too  late  for  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  life.  A  pious  man,  he  combined  missionary  enter- 

Ewith  the  duties  of  captain  of  a  merchant  ship.  At 
he  determined  to  become  a  missionary  altogether, 
and  to  go  among  the  Patagonians  and  Terra  del  Fuegians 
of  South  America.  With  six  companions,  two  Targe 
laonches,  and  two  dingies  or  luggage-boats,  he  landed  on 
the  frigid  and  inhospitable  shores  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1850.  No  civilized  man  ever  agtin 
saw  those  himless  adventurers  alive.  Thirteen  months  after¬ 
wards,  her  Majesty’s  ship  Dido  landed  a  boat’s  crew  at 
that  same  spot ;  and  there  they  found  —  first,  a  direction 
rudely  written  on  a  rock  ;  then  a  boat  lying  on  the  beach 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river ;  then  the  unburied  bodies  of 
Capt.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Maidment,  a  missionary  who 
had  accompanied  him ;  then  a  packet  of  papers  and 
books;  then  the  shattered  remains  of  another  boat,  with 
part  of  her  gear  and  stores,  and  various  articles  of  cloth- 
mg ;  then  two  more  dead  bodies ;  and  lastly,  the  graves  of 
the  remaining  three  members  of  the  party.  From  the 
documents  found,  it  at  once  appeared  tnat  the  enterprise 
had  been  marked  by  a  series  of  mishaps  throughout.  Both 
luggage-boats  were  lost  in  a  storm,  with  all  their  contents  ; 
the  anchors,  spars,  and  timbers  were  lost  in  a  another 
storm ;  they  had  left  all  their  gunpowder  behind  them,  and 
had  not  wherewithal  to  kill  birds  for  food ;  one  of  their 
boats,  called  the  Pioneer,  was  wholly  lost  in  a  third  storm ; 
and  now  they  had  only  the  Speedwell  left.  So  far  from 
converting  to  Christianity  the  barbarous  Terra  del  F uegians 
(who  pelted  and  robbed  them  wherever  they  appeared^, 
their  whole  time  was  spent  in  a  struggle  for  very  life. 
Scurvy,  scanty  food,  and  the  rigors  of  winter,  told  upon 
them  slowly  but  surely.  They  were  all  put  upon  short 
^owance  in  May  ;  in  June  one  of  the  crew  died  of  scurvy; 
in  July  a  dead  fox,  a  half-devoured  fish  thrown  up  on  the 
beach  and  six  mice,  were  enumerated  among  the  articles  of 
food  in  store ;  in  August  two  other  of  the  crew  died,  and 
their  companions  went  nearly  mad  at  losing  them ;  early  in 
September  Maidment  died ;  about  the  6  th  Gardiner  sank 
under  the  accumulated  effects  of  illness  and  starvation, 
*fter  scrawling  a  few  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper;  and  the 
remaining  two,  Mr.  Williams,  a  surgeon,  and  Pearce,  a 
boatman,  are  exposed  to  have  succumbed  about  the  same 
time.  Cant.  Moorshead  of  the  Dido,  who  had  called 
mere  at  tne  earnest  solicitation  of  Gardiner’s  friends  in 
^l^nd,  paid  such  tribute  of  respect  as  he  could  to  the 
remains  of  the  seven  members  oi  this  ill-planned  and  ill- 
•lurred  expedition. 

Never  did  gallant  men  bear  up  more  bravely  against  ac- 
eumulated  sufferings  than  Burke  and  Wills,  in  their  journey 
«ro88  Australia.  They  were  lost,  but  their  bodies  were 
R  u  affecting  circumstances.  In  1860,  Mr. 

Albert  O’Hara  Burke  was  placed  iu  command  of  an  expe¬ 


dition,  to  start  for  Melbourne,  plunge  into  the  heart  of  th* 
continent,  and,  if  possible,  reach  the  northern  coast,  thereby 
giving  additional  completeness  to  the  previous  discoveries 
of  Leichhardt,  Sturt,  Eyre,  Mitchell,  and  Oxley.  He  had 
with  him  Mr.  William  John  Wills,  about  a  dozen  other  per¬ 
sons,  and  a  good  store  of  camels,  horses,  instruments,  pro¬ 
visions,  and  camp  baggage.  Mishaps  befell  them  from  the 
beginning.  A  quarrel  arose ;  most  of  the  men  returned  to 
Melbourne,  taking  many  of  the  stores  with  them.  The  re¬ 
maining  four,  Burke,  Wills,  King,  and  Grey,  pushed  onward, 
with  one  horse,  six  camels,  and  three  months’  provisions. 
They  missed  two  or  three  supply  parties,  whicn  were  to 
have  been  ready  at  certain  spots  reached  from  the  east  coast 
at  Sydney,  and  were  thus  driven  to  obtain  food  as  best  they 
could  after  their  store  was  c.xhausted.  Grey  died  of  privar 
tion  on  the  way ;  but  the  other  three  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  north  coast.  'They  worked 
their  toilsome  way  back  to  a  spot  called  Cooper’s  Creek  — 
horse  and  camels  dead,  clothes  ragged,  provisions  exhausted, 
strength  gone.  Two  of  them  did  not  live  to  see  their  homes 
again.  The  authorities  at  Melbourne,  uneasy  at  the  long 
silence,  and  apprehensive  of  disaster,  sent  off’  an  exploring 
party,  in  September,  1861,  headed  by  ^Ir.  A.  W.  Ilowitt 
(son  of  William  and  Mary  Ilowitt).  The  explorer,  having 
some  idea  that  Cooper’s  Creek  was  the  imiiortant  locality, 
searched  closely,  and  found  King  living  with  some  triendly 
natives.  Tlie  tale  he  had  to  tell  was  a  sad  one.  From  the 
preceding  April,  the  three  men  had  been  living  most  preca¬ 
riously,  being  too  utterly  exhausted  in  strength  to  push  on 
from  Cooper’s  Creek  to  any  of  the  settlements.  Sometimes 
they  obtained  a  little  coarse  food  from  tbe  natives ;  some¬ 
times  they  gathered  seeds  of  a  plant  called  nardoo,  pound¬ 
ed  them,  and  baked  them  into  cakes.  One  d.ay,  having  seen 
none  of  the  friendly  natives  for  some  time,  Burke  and  King 
tried  their  strength  in  a  walk  to  find  them.  They  took  two 
pounds  of  nardoo  with  them,  and  left  a  small  store  of  it 
with  Wills,  who  was  too  weak  to  accompany  them.  Poor 
Burke  weakened  every  hour;  on  the  second  day  he  threw 
away  every  thing  he  was  carrying.  They  supped  that  night 
on  some  nardoo,  with  the  welcome  addition  of  a  small  bird 
which  King  shot.  It  was  Burke’s  last  night.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  he  was  speechless,  or  nearly  so,  and  about 
eight  ne  expired.  King,  desolate  and  sorrowful,  gave  up 
any  further  attempt  to  search  for  the  natives ;  he  looked  out 
for  nardoo  and  birds,  husbanded  his  strength,  and  returned 
to  the  place  where  Wills  had  been  left.  Here  another  sor¬ 
row  awaited  him.  “  I  found  him,”  he  says  in  his  narrative, 
“  lying  dead  in  his  gunyah  (a  rude  sort  of  hut),  and  the 
natives  had  been  there  and  taken  away  some  of  his  clothes. 
I  buried  the  corpse  in  sand,  and  remained  there  some  days ; 
but  finding  that  my  stock  of  nardoo  was  running  short,  and 
being  unable  to  gather  it,  I  tracked  the  natives  who  had 
been  to  the  camp,  by  their  footprints,  and  went  some  distance 
down  the  creek,  shooting  crows  and  rooks  on  the  road.  The 
natives,  hearing  the  report  of  the  gun,  came  to  meet  me,  and 
took  me  with  them  to  tneir  camp,  giving  me  nardoo  and  fish. 
They  took  the  birds  I  had  shot,  cooked  them  for  me,  and  after¬ 
wards  showed  me  a  gunyah  where  I  was  to  sleep  with  three 
OI  the  single  men.  The  following  morning  they  began  talk¬ 
ing  to  me ;  putting  one  finger  on  the  ground  and  covering 
it  with  sand,  at  the  same  time  pointing  up  the  creek, 
saying,  ‘  White  fellow  1  ’  which  I  understood  to  mean,  one 
white  man  was  dead.  'They  then  asked  me  where  the  third 
white  man  was,  and  I  made  the  sign  of  putting  two  fingers 
on  the  ground  and  covering  them  with  sand.”  And  so  King 
remained  with  these  kindly  aborigines  (savages  we  some¬ 
times  call  them  I )  till  Howitt’s  party  arrived. 

These  are  some  of  the  best  known  cases  of  lost  explorers 
whose  fate  was  not  long  in  doubt.  The  long-lost,  those 
whose  deaths  were  not  known  for  a  long  series  of  years,  or 
are  even  still  unknown,  form  a  group  wluch  must  be  treated 
separately. 

II.  —  THE  LONG-LOST. 

Many  as  are  the  points  of  interest  presented  by  the 
journeys  noticed  where  the  truth  concerning  the  travellers 
soon  became  known,  much  more  impressive,  so  far  as  con- 
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cerns  the  effect  of  narratives  upon  the  reader  (though  not 
necessarily  so  in  regard  to  the  trials  and  sufferings  under 
which  the  explorers  sank),  are  those  eventful  journeys  in 
which  the  fate  of  the  travellers  remains  unknown  through¬ 
out  a  long  series  of  years.  The  painful  curiosity  felt  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  is  an  addition  to  the  pain  felt  when  the 
truth  is  really  known.  One  prolonged  anxiety,  neither 
removed  nor  intensified  by  any  receipt  of  authentic  infor¬ 
mation,  is  that  which  is  associated  witn  really  lost  explorers, 
those  whose  fate  remains  forever  unknown.  But  of  this 
last  cla.«8  the  instances  are  very  few  ;  the  missing,  if  they  do 
not  reach  us  alive,  can  at  any  rate  be  generally  traced  to 
some  one  place  and  some  one  date  where  and  when  death 
ensued.  It  is  this,  above  any  other  thing,  that  gives  Eng¬ 
lishmen  hopes  of  Livingstone ;  until  they  know  that  he  is 
dead  they  will  believe  that  he  still  lives. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  our  travellers  was  Mungo 
Park,  on  account  of  the  novelty  and  importance  of  the 
journeys  which  he  made,  and  of  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  traveller  himself.  One  of  the  geographical  mysteries 
of  past  times  was  the  existence  of  a  great  city,  Tinibuctoo, 
on  the  banks  of  a  great  river,  the  Niger.  The  English 
thought  the  known  river  Gambia  might  possibly  be  the  outlet 
of  the  Niger,  while  the  French  selected  the  known  river 
Senegal ;  and  traders  belonging  to  both  countries  made  many 
voyages  up  these  two  rivers,  to  test  the  rival  theories,  but 
they  met  with  no  Timbuctoo,  no  Niger.  Whether  the 
Niger  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile,  or  nows  to  some  outlet 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  or  loses  itself  in  some  great 
marsh  or  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  remained  an 
unsolved  problem.  Mungo  Park  was  employed  to  solve  it. 
He  had  been  an  assistant-surgeon  on  board  an  East  India- 
man,  and  was  now  fitted  out  for  his  new  enterprise  at  the 
cost  of  the  African  Association.  He  started  in  1796,  re¬ 
mained  a  few  months  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and 
penetrated  into  the  interior  in  1796.  Robbed  of  most  of 
the  commodities  he  had  taken  with  him,  imprisoned  by  a 
chieftain  on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  and 
treated  with  much  cruelty,  he  at  length  reached  Sego,  the 
capital  of  Bambarra,  where  he  saw  the  Joliba,  a  river  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster  Bridge.  He  at  once 
concluded  it  to  be  the  Niger,  of  which  he  was  in  search  ; 
he  hit  on  the  truth,  but  did  not  know  at  what  part  of  the 
African  coast  its  waters  reached  the  sea.  What  he  under¬ 
went  in  his  venturesome  journey,  on  and  by  the  side  of  this 
river,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  perusal  of  his  narrative, 
one  of  the  best  books  of  travel  in  the  English  language ; 
stripped  of  almost  every  thing,  he  made  his  way  as  l^st  he 
could,  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  river  has  its 
mouth  at  a  part  of  the  west  coast,  far  south  of  the  Gambia 
and  Senegal  and  returned  safely  in  1797.  One  fact  im- 

{iressed  on  his  mind  was,  that  the  negro  tribes  were  much 
ess  cruel  to  him  than  such  of  the  natives  as  were  of  Moor¬ 
ish  descent. 

Strengthened  by  a  few  years  of  quiet  life  at  home,  Mungo 
Park  started  off  again  in  the  spring  of  1805,  with  the  hope 
of  tracing  the  gre..t  river  down  to  its  outlet,  wherever  that 
might  be.  ^Vitll  about  fifty  companions,  he  sailed  up  the 
Gambia,  as  far  as  a  town  called  Kayee,  along  a  route  not 
till  then  known  to  him  or  to  any  European.  The  hot  sea¬ 
son  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  told  so  severely  on 
the  explorers,  that  by  the  end  of  August  three-fourths  of 
them  nad  either  died  or  had  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
Park  reached  the  great  river,  however,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  leave  from  the  King  of  Bambarra  to  fit  up  a 
canoe  as  a  vessel  suitable  for  sailing  down  the  river ;  this 
vessel  he  named  his  Mmesty’s  ship  JolUxi.  A  narrative 
from  his  pen,  brought  to  Europe  by  one  of  his  companions, 
described  all  the  proceedings  down  to  November  the  17th  ; 
the  fatal  sequel  of  the  story  came  to  light  by  degrees,  and 
from  other  quarters.  He  had  only  five  Europeans  now 
with  him ;  but  the  last  words  ever  received  from  him  be¬ 
tokened  his  undaunted  resolution  :  “  Though  1  were  myself 
half  dead,  I  would  still  persevere ;  and  if  1  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  object  of  my  journey,  I  would  at  last  die  on  the 
Niger.”  His  words  were  fulfilled.  It  was  not  until  five 
years  afterwards,  in  1810,  that  the  truth  was  known  in 


England.  The  little  party  reached  Timbuctoo,  and  sailed 
in  safety  some  way  beyond  it,  down  the  river.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  a  present,  which  was  sent  to  propitiate  a  king  or  pow¬ 
erful  chief  in  Housa,  or  Houssa,  was  appropriated  by  an 
inferior  leader;  and  the  enraged  king  sent  an  army  to 
destroy  the  vessel  and  its  hapless  navigators.  One  Isaaco, 
a  Mandingo  priest  and  merchant,  who  had  accompanied 
Park  in  his  former  journey,  and  who  was  now  the  means  of 
collecting  facts  relating  to  the  final  tragedy,  reported  thiit 
“there  is,  before  Houssa,  a  rock,  extending  across  the 
river,  with  only  one  opening  in  it,  in  the  form  of  a  door, 
for  the  water  to  pass  through.  Tlie  king’s  men  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  top  of  this  rock,  until  Park  came  up  to  it,  and 
attempted  to  pass.  The  natives  attacked  him  and  his 
friends  with  lances,  pikes,  arrows,  and  other  missi'es.  Park 
defended  himself  vigorously  for  a  long  time ;  but  at  last, 
after  throwing  every  thing  in  the  canoe  overboard,  beinw 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  getting 
the  canoe  past,  he  took  hold  of  one  of  the  white  men  an3 
jumped  into  the  river ;  Martyn  did  the  same ;  and  the  whole 
were  drowned  in  their  attempt  to  escape  by  swimming. 
One  black  remained  in  the  canoe,  the  other  two  being 
killed ;  and  he  cried  lor  mercy.  The  canoe  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  Amadi  Fatouma  (a  guide,  who  was 
not  present  at  this  final  sceneV  on  being  freed  from  his 
irons,  three  months  afterwaras,  ascertained  these  facts 
from  the  natives  who  had  survived  the  catastrophe.” 

Leichhardt  —  shall  we  ever  know  where  and  when  he 
died  ?  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ludwig  Leichhardt  was  a  Prus¬ 
sian,  who  went  to  Australia  just  about  thirty  years  ago, 
and  rambled  about  in  search  of  natural  history  specimens. 
In  1844—45  he  made  a  venturesome  journey  from  the  east 
coast  to  the  north  coast  of  that  country,  under  the  patron- 
^e  of  Gov.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell.  He  went  where  no 
European  had  ever  before  been,  and  did  his  work  well; 
but,  auring  three  thousand  miles  of  travel,  he  suffered  ter¬ 
rible  privations.  So  far  from  being  tired  out,  however,  he 
started  off  again,  in  the  very  next  year,  on  a  much  more 
daring  expedition  —  to  cross  the  whole  breadth  of  Australia 
from  east  to  west,  striking  as  near  to  the  actual  centre  as 
he  could.  The  last  that  was  heard  of  him  was  in  April, 
1848.  How  far  he  penetrated,  when  and  how  he  died,  per¬ 
haps  we  shall  never  know  ;  for  all  his  companions  seem  to 
have  perished  with  him.  Once  now  and  then,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  newspapers  give  bits  of  rumor  about  relics  of  poor 
Leichhardt ;  but  they  fail  of  verification  when  tested.  The 
belief  is  that  be  pe  rished  far  in  the  interior  of  the  vast  con¬ 
tinent,  at  some  point  which  no  other  white  man  has  ever 
visited. 

Whether  La  Perouse  was  entrapped  and  murdered  by 
South  Sea  aborigines,  or  whether  he  and  his  men  found  a 
watery  grave  by  shipwreck,  is  not  certainly  known.  In 
1787,  with  the  good  ships  Bunsole  and  Asirolabe,  M.  De  la 
Perouse  (or  Peyrouse),  left  France  on  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  South  Seas.  He  refitted  at  Sydney,  in  1788, 
at  the  very  time  when  Gov.  Phillip  was  establishing  our 
first  colony  in  those  regions.  The  two  ships  started,  but 
not  a  single  man  of  either  crew  was  ever  again  heard  of. 
The  intention  announced  was  to  visit  the  Friendly  Islands, 
New  Guinea,  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  No  news  of  the 
expedition  having  reached  France,  Adm.  D’Entrecasteaux 
was  despatched  on  a  voyage  of  search,  1792-93:  fruitless¬ 
ly.  Years  rolled  on,  and  the  mysterious  fate  of  La  Perouse 
and  his  companions  excited  much  interest,  and  became  the 
theme  of  poets,  stories,  and  laments.  Long  afterward^ 
Capt.  Dillon,  in  command  of  an  East  Indiaman,  called  at 
Tucopia,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  Islands,  in  1826.  He 
found  a  silver  sword-hilt,  and  other  articles  of  French  make, 
and  learned  from  the  natives  that  two  ships  had  been 
wrecked  at  Mallicolo,  another  island  in  the  group,  nearly 
forty  years  before,  leaving  numerous  fragments  on  the 
lieach.  Taking  up  this  as  a  clew,  the  French  government 
sent  out  M.  Dumont  d’Urville  in  the  following  year,  to 
make  researches.  At  Mallicolo  he  found  several  articles 
of  European  manufacture,  in  the  possession  of  the  natives ; 
who,  after  soma  reluctance,  and  under  the  temptation  ol  a 
gift  of  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  pointed  out  a  spot  where  an- 
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chors,  canvas,  and  ship-sheathing  lay  near  the  dry  land,  at 
t  depth  of  about  twenty  feet  in  the  sea.  The  tradition 
»mon»  the  natives  was  that,  on  a  certain  dark  and  stormy 
oiffht,  the  ships  struck ;  that  one  speedily  sunk,  and  only 
thirty  of  the  crew  were  saved;  that  the  other  went  to 
pieces,  but  without  entailing  the  loss  of  her  crew ;  that  the 
survivors  used  up  the  shattered  timbers  to  build  a  schoon¬ 
er,  which  work  occupied  them  seven  moons  or  months ; 
that  they  sailed  away,  and  were  never  more  seen.  There¬ 
fore,  whether  the  hapless  commander  lost  his  life  at 
Mallicolo,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  vast  Pacidc,  we  shall 
probably  never  know. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  difference  between 
iatense  cold  and  intense  heat,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
areompanied  by  damp  vapors,  on  the  human  frame,  than 
the  small  sacrifice  of  life  among  the  explorers  of  the  icy 
regions,  compared  with  that  which  has  marked  the  course 
of  .African  travel.  During  the  fiily  or  sixty  years  of  voy¬ 
aging,  boating,  sledging,  and  foot-wandering  that  have  been 
experienced  by  Parry,  the  two  Rosses,  Richardson,  Back, 
Hood,  Franklin,  Lyon,  Crozier,  Fitz-,Iames,  Kellett,  Moore, 
Richardson,  Rae,  Collinson,  M’Clure,  Penny,  Austin,  M’Clin- 
tock,  Sherard  Osborn,  Inglefiuld,  Belcher,  Kane,  and 
others,  the  loss  of  life  has  really  been  very  small,  notwith 
rtanding  the  almost  incredible  hardships  undergone.  Ships 
.and  boats  have  been  abandoned  in  great  number ;  but  the 
comm.anders  and  crews  have,  by  some  means  or  other,  con¬ 
trived  to  reach  home  in  safety,  with  only  a  few  exceptions. 
The  great  loss  is  that  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  with  the  whole 
of  his  officers  and  men.  He  had  already  known  what  pri¬ 
vation  is,  in  an  earlier  journey.  In  1820,  and  two  follow¬ 
ing  years,  he  and  his  party  went  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Comi)any’s  territories  to  the  icy  regions  and  back  again, 
in  boat  and  on  foot,  a  distance  of  more  than  five  thousand 
miles.  During  the  last  days  of  their  return  journey,  they 
led  u[)on  the  few  wretched  bits  of  scanty  lichen  which  they 
could  grub  up  from  the  ground ;  and  on  one  particular  day 
•  they  ate  the  remains  of  their  old  shoes,  and  whatever 
scraps  of  leather  they  had,  to  strengthen  their  stomachs  for 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey.”  Still  they  did  return.  That 
ivhich  IS  known  as  the  Franklin  Expedition,  so  many 
features  of  which  are  involved  in  mystery,  and  the  interest 
in  which  has  by  no  means  died  out,  was  later  in  date  by  a 
([uarter  of  a  century.  Twenty-seven  years  ago,  that  is  in 
1845,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Capt.  Crozier,  and  Capt.  Fitz- 
.lamts,  with  crews  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  set  sail  in 
the  Erebu.^  and  Temrr,  each  ship  provided  with  a  small 
steam-engine  and  propeller  for  occasional  use,  and  with 
every  necessary  and  comfort  that  forethought  and  liberality 
could  suggest.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the  ships  were 
seen  moored  to  an  iceberg  in  Baffin’s  Bay,  the  opening 
scene  of  most  of  the  Arctic  expeditions ;  but,  so  far  as  is 
known,  no  white  man  ever  again  saw  the  explorers  alive. 
The  ships  were  stored  for  five  years ;  still  it  occasioned 
surprise  that  no  news  reached  England  from  them  through¬ 
out  1846  and  1847. 

The  Admiralty,  rendered  anxious  by  this  ominous  si¬ 
lence,  resolved  to  send  out  searching-parties.  Never  has 
been  known  a  more  remarkable  and  determined  series  of 
voyages  and  journeys  than  those  which  are  collectively 
known,  and  deservedly  known,  as  the  Search  for  Franklin. 
Firat,  in  1848,  was  sent  out  the  Plover,  under  Capt.  Ma¬ 
guire,  to  go  as  far  as  he  could  in  the  direction  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  by  Franklin.  Second,  in  the  winter  of 
the  same  year,  Capts.  Kellett  and  Moore  were  sent  to 
Behring’s  Straits,  to  explore  from  that  region  north-east¬ 
ward.  Third,  in  1849,  Sir  John  Richardson  and  Dr.  Rae 
rtarted  off  to  examine  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  near 
ffie  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  Fourth,  Sir  James 
Ross  went  to  search  in  rhe  creeks  and  nooks  near  Lan- 
OMter  Sound.  No  tidings  of  Franklin  having  been  met 
with  by  any  of  these  explorers,  redoubled  efforts  were 
made  in  1850.  No  less  than  eight  expeditions  were  sent 
Mt.  Capts.  Collinson  and  M’Clure,  to  Behring|8  Straits ; 
w  John  Ross,  to  Wellington  Channel;  Capts.  Penny  and 
^wart,  to  Lancaster  Sound ;  other  vessels,  under  Capts. 
Austin,  Ommaney,  M’Clintock,  Osborn,  and  Forsyth,  in 


various  directions.  The  Americans  lent  a  kindly  aid,  by 
sending  out  an  expedition  under  Lieut,  de  Haven.  Another 
year  came,  and  1851  witnessed  a  new  series  of  expeditions. 
Rae  started  on  an  overland  journey,  to  reach  the  icy  re¬ 
gions  by  way  of  the  Esnuimaux  country;  Kennedy  went 
to  Regent’s  Inlet,  Ingleneld  to  Baffin’s  Bay,  Belcher  to 
Wellington  Channel,  Pullen  to  Beechey  Island,  Osborn  to 
Wellington  (Channel,  Kellett  and  M’Clintock  to  Melville 
Island.  All  these  brave  men  were  encouraged  to  add  to 
the  previously  acquired  stock  of  knowledge  eoncerning 
the  geography  and  hydrography  of  those  desolate  regions, 
but  were  at  the  same  time  told  that  their  chief  duty  was 
to  search  for  Franklin.  The  year  1853  was  marked  by 
the  starting  of  other  expeditions,  under  Trollope  and  Ken¬ 
nedy,  to  Behring’s  Straits,  Inglefield  to  Wellington  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  Kane  to  Smith’s  Sound.  After  these,  at  various 
intervals,  other  searching-parties  set  forth ;  Mr.  Anderson 
went  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territories  to  the  Esquimaux 
regions ;  Capt.  M’Clintock  explored  in  and  around  King 
William’s  Island ;  other  navigators  have  pursued  tike  search 
from  time  to  time ;  while  Mr.  Hall,  an  American,  has  in.nlc 
repeated  journeys  to  Esquimaux  regions  where  be  tliought 
information  might  be  picked  up. 

What,  then,  is  the  sum  total  of  o  ’.r  present  knowledge  of 
the  gallant  old  Sir  John’s  fate  'i  We  say  old,  for  he  was 
an  mderlv  man  when  he  started,  with  a  constitution  much 
weakened  by  maladies  and  fatigues  in  earlier  life.  Some 
of  the  searches  made  in  1850-51  brought  to  light  scraps  of 
paper,  empty  meat-tins,  sheds  in  which  smiths  and  carpen¬ 
ters  had  evidently  worked,  the  graves  of  three  sailors 
of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  and  other  relics,  sufficient  to 
show  that  Franklin  had  passed  the  winter  of  1845-46  in 
Wellington  Channel.  The  next  information  obtained  was 
more  important,  and  far  more  tragical.  Dr.  Rae,  on*  of 
the  most  skilful  and  intrepid  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Compa¬ 
ny’s  officers,  went  overland  to  the  peninsula  of  Boothia, 
where  he  found  that  the  Esquimaux  had  in  their  possession 
articles  of  plate  once  evidently  belonging  to  some  of 
Franklin’s  officers.  They  told  a  story  of  two  ships  having 
been  wrecked  among  the  ice,  and  of  dead  bodies  present¬ 
ing  signs  of  having  been  partly  eaten  by  famishing  men. 
Rae  was  unable  to  learn  any  thing  further.  When  the 
direful  news  reached  England  an  earnest  desire  was 
evinced  to  follow  up  the  clew  —  not  by  the  government, 
who  were  unwilling  to  incur  further  expenditure,  but  by 
Lady  Franklin  and  the  public.  The  overcoming  of  num¬ 
berless  difficulties  at  length  enabled  Capt.  M’Clintock,  in 
1859,  to  discover,  on  King  William’s  Island,  buttons  and 
medals  once  belonging  to  Franklin’s  men;  then  a  skele¬ 
ton,  with  scraps  of  clothing  around  it ;  then  a  heap  of 
stones,  in  which  was  a  copper  cylinder  eontaining  a  written 
paper ;  and  around  the  spot  a  confuseil  heap  of  clothing, 
stores,  and  instruments.  The  paper,  unquestionably  au¬ 
thentic,  and  of  intense  interest,  recorded  the  fact  that 
Franklin  wintered  in  1845-46  at  Beechey  Island,  and  in 
1846—47  on  or  near  King  William’s  Land ;  that  in  June, 
1847,  Sir  John  died,  worn  out;  that  in  April,  1848,  Capt. 
Crozier,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crews  (of  whom  more 
than  one  hundred  still  lived),  abandoned  the  ships,  which 
had  been  hopelessly  locked  up  in  the  ice  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half.  Here  the  narrative  ended ;  but  it  appears 
pretty  certain  that  Crozier  and  his  men  meant  to  try,  by 
sledging,  boating,  and  walking,  to  reach  some  of  the  trad¬ 
ing  ports  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Armed  with 
this  sad  news,  M’Clintock  resolved  to  make  a  little  further 
search.  He  found  a  boat  mounted  on  a  sledge,  portions  of 
two  skeletons  in  the  boat,  and  near  at  hand,  boots,  slippers, 
watches,  guns,  books,  and  various  trifling  articles.  This 
was  obviously  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  tragic 
scenes ;  but  M’Clintock,  anxious  to  make  known  what  he 
had  discovered,  returned  to  England  in  1859.  Thirteen 
ears  have  since  elapsed,  and  a  few  further  discoveries 
ave  been  made ;  but  many  amongst  us,  especially  his  nobl*- 
hearted  widow,  feel  that  there  ought  still  to  be  other  things 
achieved,  in  search  of  Franklin’s  papers  and  relics. 

A  comparison:  Sir  John  Franklin,  we  know  from  these 
sad  but  scanty  records,  died  in  a  little  more  than  two  years 
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after  leaving  England  for  the  last  time.  Tlie  in<lomitable 
Livingstone,  we  Know  from  scattered  data,  was  living  five 
j'ears  alter  kin  departure  to  a  very  different  region.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  is  even  now  several  years  younger  than  Franklin 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  he  has  an  iron  constitution  ; 
and  so  far  as  men’s  speculations  are  worth  any  thing,  we 
shall  see  him  again. 


THE  MUMMY  OF  GOTTINGEN.' 

Toe  new  Rath  of  Gottingen  sat  in  his  leathern  chair 
close  to  the  stove.  On  a  rude  table  at  his  elbow  were 
assembled  the  little  appliances  necessary  to  his  comfort, 
on  the  evening  of  this  his  first  day  of  office,  —  a  huge  jug  of 
beer,  and  an  ample  tobacco-pouch. 

He  wore  an  easy  velvet  coat,  somewhat  shabby,  loose 
slippers  covered  with  roses  in  carpet-stitch,  the  work  of 
some  good  Bertha  or  Matilda,  and  a  smoking-ciip  with  a 
long  tassel,  which  hung  down  over  a  thoughttiiT,  contempla¬ 
tive  face  —  a  face  that  should  have  belonged  to  a  studious 
professor,  rather  than  to  a  man  whose  calling  led  him  into 
the  busy  walks  of  life. 

Rath  Marquardsen  was  a  young  man,  little  over  thirty  : 
his  talent  had  raised  him  thus  early  to  the  honorable  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  in  Gottingen.  It  seemed  to  him  but  yesterday 
that  he  was  a  student  in  the  venerable  university,  taking 
notes  of  the  lawyers’  lectures  in  the  great  saal  of  the  college, 
or  strolling  the  streets  arm  in  arm  with  his  chosen  comrade, 
the  captain  of  the  Prussian  corps,  their  white  and  green 
caps  stuck  jauntily  on  their  heads,  and  their  great  dogs 
following  closely.  The  streets  were  as  full  of  Prussians, 
red-capped  Vandals,  and  yellow-crested  Swabians  as  ever; 
they  sang  the  old  drinking-songs  in  their  rich  voices,  bass 
and  alto  and  mellow  tenor,  so  sweet,  that  the  Rath  wag  fain 
to  pause  a  second  in  his  administrations  of  justice,  while 
the  singers  streamed  past  the  windows  of  the  court-house. 

The  books  he  used  to  study  were  piled  in  confusion  on 
the  floor  of  his  parlor,  where  he  had  tossed  thein  out  of  his 
trunk  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  He  had  neither  wife  nor 
sister  to  arrange  them  for  him,  so  there  they  would  in  all 
probability  remain. 

He  was  half-minded  to  refresh  himself  with  a  little  read¬ 
ing,  but  was  too  lazy  to  get  up  and  fetch  a  book. 

Just  then  came  a  knoc-k  at  his  door. 

“  Herein  I  ”  called  Rath  Marquardsen,  and  the  old  clerk 
of  the  court-house  entered,  staggering  under  the  weight  of 
a  pile  of  old  musty  volumes.  | 

“  You  bade  me  clean  out  the  drawers,  and  bring  you  these 
old  books  to  look  over,  Herr  Rath,”  said  the  clerk.  “  Here 
they  are,  the  records  of  justice  in  Gottingen  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  Surely  your  worship  won’t  be  troubled  to 
read  those  old  things  ?  Better  let  me  throw  them  into  the 
stove.  ” 

And  he  tossed  the  books  upon  the  table  with  a  gesture  of 
disdain. 

B  It  the  Rath  regarded  them  with  very  different  eyes. 

“  Pray  leave  them  there,”  cried  he,  spreading  his  hands 
over  them  as  though  to  guard  a  treasure.  “  Ah,  that  will 
do.  Wilt  thou  try  my  l)eer  and  tobacco?  ” 

The  clerk  went  away  muttering,  “  When  the  Herr  Rath 
has  t)een  as  long  alwut  the  court  as  I  have  been,  he  will 
not  care  for  law  books  out  of  business  hours.” 

Antiquity  had  an  immense  charm  for  the  Rath  :  the 
worm-eaten  calf-skin  bindings,  blackened  edges  of  the 
h’aves,  and  musty  smell  of  the  ancient  books,  helped  him  to 
call  up  the  vanished  generations  who  had  used  them. 
They  began  to  pass  before  the  eye  of  his  fancy  in  shadowy 
rows,  reacting  the  tragic  or  tranquil  scenes  of  their  little 
day  on  earth. 

Therefore,  the  moment  the  clerk  was  gone,  he  drew  the 
lamp  near  him,  and  began  to  turn  over  the  yellow  pages  of 
the  records. 

Tlicy  were  not  particularly  interesting.  Most  of  them 
wcie  meagre  notes  of  trials,  compressed  into  as  few 
words  as  possible ;  but  at  length,  in  examining  the  very 


oldest  book  of  all,  he  came  upon  an  entry  which  interested 
him  so  much,  that  he  read  it  over  and  over  again.  This 
page  was  headed,  “Trial  of  Jacob  Winterwerb  for  For¬ 
gery,”  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf  was  pasted  a  sheet  of 
crumpled  letter-paper,  closely  written  in  a  curious,  crabbed 
but  sufficiently  legible  hand.  ’ 

Our  bookworm  pounced  upon  this  ancient  manuscript  as 
a  gold-digger  might  pounce  upon  a  nugget,  or  a  gourmand 
upon  a  chef-d’oeuvre  of  Soyer.  Putting  on  his  spectacles  — 
for,  like  many  Germans,  he  was  troubled  with  weak  eyes  — 

—  he  began  to  read  the  faded  yellow  writing. 

Aug.  7,  1751.  —  I  have  returned  home  after  a  lon<»,  tir¬ 
ing  day  in  the  court-house  (commenced  the  manuscript),  but, 
weary  although  I  am,  I  cannot  sleep :  I  cannot  forget  the 
events  of  this  day.  A  strange  gloom  hangs  over  me.  A 
fearful  curse  which  was  uttered  in  my  hearing  keeps  obtrud¬ 
ing  itself  upon  my  memory,  and  some  power  that  I  am  to- 
^  tally  unable  to  control  or  resist  impels  me  to  write  it  down. 

Yet  surely  it  was  enough  tliat  the  recording  angel  should 
mark  Jacob  Winterwerb’s  imprecation :  must  his  follow-sin¬ 
ner  record  it  too  ?  As  Ratn  of  Gottingen,  I  have  had  to 
try  my  old  neighbor  Jacob  for  the  dark  crime  of  forgery. 
It  was  hard  for  me  to  try  him,  but  the  extreme  hardness  of 
my  ease  is,  that  I  still  believe  him  to  be  guilty,  although  his 
countrymen  have  acquitted  him. 

I  have  had  more  opportunity  for  observing  his  daily  con¬ 
duct  than  any  other  man  in  Gottingen,  and  what  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  makes  me  fear  he  has  forsworn  himself  to-day.  “  He 
would  plead  his  own  cause  —  he  would  defend  himself.” 
Yes,  he  was  quite  clever  enough  to  do  it  well.  We  were 
boys  together,  Jacob  and  I,  and  wicked  though  he  be,  I  bear 
him  a  kindness  still.  I  cannot  endure  to  let  my  mind  dwell 
u})on  his  eternal  loss  I  I  am  impelled  to  write  it  down. 
Probably  every  one  else  who  was  present  in  the  court-house 
to-day  has  forgotten  the  extraordinary  curse  by  which  he 
bound  himself,  but  the  remembrance  of  it  keeps  me  restless 
in  spite  of  my  fatigue. 

He  said,  raising  nis  hand  towards  heaven,  “  If  I  am  not 
spe;iking  God’s  truth,  may  my  body  never  turn  to  dust  in 
the  grave.” 

Poor  Jacob  1  hated  by  all  but  me,  perhaps  God  of  his 
mercy  may  yet  lead  you  to  repentance. 

I  am  safe  enough  in  writing  down  what  he  said,  because 
no  mortal  eye  shall  read  the  lines  I  have  now  written  until 
Jacob  and  I  shall  both  have  gone  to  our  account.  I  shall 
leave  the  manuscript  sealed  and  directed  to  my  son  Franz ; 
he  will  do  with  it  as  he  pleases. 

Jacob  Winterwerb  has  lived  in  the  house  adjoining  mine 
ever  since  his  marriage,  thirty  years  ago.  Our  ganlens  lie 
side  by  side,  separated  only  by  a  low  rose-hedge.  His  eld¬ 
est  brother,  Herman,  was  the  richest  merchant  in  Gottin¬ 
gen,  which  is  saying  something  where  all  are  wealthy. 

Tlie  brothers  lived  together  until  Herman’s  death,  which 
took  place  two  months  ago. 

Tlieir  household  consisted  of  the  two  old  men  and  two 
lads,  Peter,  the  only  son  of  Jacob,  and  Giistel,  the  son  of 
their  poor  sister  Netta,  who  died  young,  leaving  her  little 
child  to  the  care  of  his  uncles.  Poor  Netta  Winterwerb  I 
Ah,  well,  well,  I  have  ever  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in  her 
bov  I 

Xly  Franz  and  the  two  youths  next  door  were  school-fel¬ 
lows  and  play-fellows,  just  as  Jacob,  Herman,  and  I  used  to 
be  many  years  before.  Netta’s  son  was  a  good,  honest  lad, 
kindly  and  generous ;  but  Jacob’s  boy  inherited  his  father’s 
mean  and  selfish  qualities,  and  these  were  but  fostered  by 
the  education  he  received. 

The  rich  uncle  was  an  invalid  for  three  years  before  his 
death.  It  was  Giistel  who  tended  him  like  the  gentlest 
nurse,  who  wheeled  his  chair  about  the  garden,  who  lighted 
his  meerschaum,  or  brought  him  his  coffee,  or  rubbed  his 
cramped  limbs  by  the  hour. 

Walking  in  my  garden  on  these  occasions,  I  often  heard 
the  sick  man  say,  “  Good  boy,  you  do  not  get  tired  of  me 

—  you  do  not  think  me  a  burden ;  but  you  ^all  be  rewaid- 
ed.  I  shall  leave  you  every  kreutzer  I  am  worth  in  the 
world.  You  shall  be  the  richest  man  in  Gottingen."  And 
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I  a.<ted  to  see  the  lad’s  fine  eyes  grow  dim  as  he  stammered 


tonn ;  — 

«  Oh,  my  dear  uncle,  I  do  not  want  your  money.  I  take 
care  of  you  because  1  love  you  ;  you  are  the  only  friend  I 
have  on  earth.” 

« I  know  all  that,  Giistel ;  but  you  are  to  be  my  heir, 
remember  that.” 

Then  the  father  and  son  would  enter  the  garden,  and 
leeini'  this  uncle  and  nephew  conversing  so  lovingly,  used 
to  be  distraught  with  anger.  I  then  heard  Jacob  say  to  the 
Toung  man,  — 

«  See  that  sneaking  hypocrite  yonder,  worming  himself 
into  your  uncle’s  favor,  in  hopes  of  inheriting  his  wealth. 
Go  you  and  rub  his  gouty  foot,  and  fetch  his  coffee,  and  you 
mav  supplant  Giistel  yet.  Go,  I  say,  and  speak  him  fair. 
No?  you  are  a  lazy  tool  I  You  had  rather  break  lamps  on 
the  .^nUige  with  the  students,  or  drink  beer  till  you  are  like 
a  brute,  than  take  a  little  tronble  to  make  your  fortune.  If 
that  detestable  Giistel  is  your  uncle’s  heir,  it  will  be  your 
own  fault.” 

And  Jacob  used  to  give  his  son  an  angry  push  towards 
the  couple  in  the  arbor. 

PeU‘r  tried  hard  to  please  his  uncle,  but  he  set  about  it 
in  such  an  awkward  manner,  and  got  so  soon  tired,  that  he 
never  made  any  progress  in  supplanting  Giistel. 

Half  an  hour’s  conversation  with  the  poor  invalid  was 
more  than  he  could  put  up  with,  and  he  was  glad  to  rush 
away  at  the  first  opportunity  to  the  Bier  Kellers,  where  the 
itudents  spent  their  time  in  gambling  and  drinking. 

I  knew  the  whole  family  history  — how  Giistel  had  been 
beaten  and  tyrannized  over  by  Jacob  and  Peter  when  he 
received  sweetmeats  and  toys  from  his  uncle  in  his  childish 
days ;  and  how,  now  that  he  was  too  old  to  be  beaten,  they 
showed  their  hatred  and  jealousy  quite  as  plainly,  though  in 
a  different  way.  I  saw  more  than  I  liked  to  see  out  of  my 
win<low,  or  while  walking  in  my  garden ;  and  Herman  was 
wont  to  complain  of  Peter,  and  praise  Giistel  to  me,  al¬ 
ways  ending  with  his  intention  of  making  the  latter  his 
heir. 

There  was  something  very  like  murder  in  oU  Jacob’s 
eyes  when  he  saw  his  brother  and  nephew  together.  At 
such  times  I  trembled  for  my  neighbors,  so  rich,  but  so  lit¬ 
tle  at  ease  or  content. 

At  length  Herman  died.  He  had  not  been  able  to  leave 
his  room  for  some  months  before  his  death,  and  there  Giis- 
tel  had  attended  him  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  tbe  will  was  read.  What  was 
our  surprise  to  hear  tliat  it  was  made  in  favor  of  Peter, 
not  of  Giistel.  I  shall  not  linger  over  what  is  so  well 
known  to  every  townsman  of  Gottingen.  No  need  to  tell 
how  the  universal  suspicion  of  foul  {day  gained  ground,  or 
how  suspicious  circumstances  came  cropping  up  by  degrees, 
until  at  last  Jacob  Winterwerb  stood  his  trial  on  the  charge 
of  having  erased  the  name  of  Giistel,  and  inserted  that  of 
Peter,  and  has  been  acquitted. 

In  the  sight  of  man  he  is  now  virtually  spotless ;  how 
stands  he  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  It  is  this  question  which 
troubles  me,  for  I  cannot  believe  him  innocent,  knowing  all 
I  know ;  yet  if  guilty,  how  came  Matheus  and  Folkshausen 
to  swear  that  they  witnessed  the  drawing  out  and  signing 
of  the  will.  Can  Jacob  have  bribed  them  to  perjure  them¬ 
selves  al'o  ?  If  so,  a  crushing  weight  of  guilt  hangs  over 
him.  That  was  an  awful  curse,  —  “If  I  am  not  swearing 
God’s  truth,  may  my  body  never  moulder  in  the  grave.” 

I  might,  indeed,  have  damaged  his  cause,  but  I  was  the 
Rath,  not  one  of  the  witnesses. 

The  next  entry  was  dated  two  years  later :  — 

1753.  —  It  is  almost  two  years  and  three  months  since 
the  trial.  Jacob  Winterwerb’s  first  act  on  gaining  posses¬ 
ion  of  Herman’s  hoards  was  to  turn  his  nephew  out  of 
doors.  Nothing  was  heard  of  the  poor  youth  until  six 
months  afterwards,  when  he  came  to  my  dwelling  late  one 
“jjt,  worn  to  a  shadow. 

His  clothes  were  threadbare,  but  the  saddest  change  was 


in  his  pinched,  sunken  face  —  the  once  handsome  face  that 
his  Uncle  Herman  had  so  loved  and  admired. 

He  had  been  living  in  a  miserable  garret  upon  the  pocket- 
money  he  had  saved  during  his  prosperity,  and  the  sale 
of  his  uncle’s  various  gifts ;  but  this  store  was  spent  to  the 
last  kreutzer,  and  for  the  last  two  days  he  hail  been  starv¬ 
ing.  Another  year,  he  said,  would  see  him  through  the 
university,  and  fit  liim  for  a  profession,  and  he  implored  me 
to  give  him  some  copying  to  do,  or  assist  him  in  some  other 
way  to  make  a  little  money.  “  Do  it,”  he  urged,  “  for  my 
Uncle  Herman’s  sake.”  I  was,  indeed,  most  willing  to  be¬ 
friend  him  for  the  sake  of  my  Netta,  his  mother,  my  own 
poor  early  love ;  so  he  came  to  live  with  us,  and  he  and 
Franz  attended  lectures  together. 

Jacob  never  forgave  me  for  harboring  the  lad,  whom  he 
hated,  as  bad  men  will  always  hate  the  injured ;  he  had 
kept  up  the  semblance  of  neighborliness  until  then,  but  at 
that  period  our  final  rupture  took  place.  Giistel  got  on 
well ;  he  is  now  a  Pfarrer  in  Ziegelbausen,  useful  and  re 
spected. 

Jacob’s  strange  curse  is  haunting  me  to-<lay.  I  have  but 
just  returned  from  his  funeral,  and  ere  I  sleep  must  con¬ 
clude  this  memoir.  Perhaps  when  the  last  word  is  written 
I  may  be  able  to  forget. 

Jacob’s  end  came  veir  suddenly.  I  fear  me  his  son  was 
no  gentle  nurse  during  the  one  week  of  his  illness. 

A  vast  concourse  of  his  townsmen  helped  to  lay  Jacob  in 
his  grave  beneath  the  row  of  yew-trees  called  the  Sevei 
Sisters,  in  our  cemetery  outside  the  Friedrich’s  Thor.  It 
is  there  the  great  men  of  Gottingen  all  lie,  each  in  his 
narrow  house,  underneath  his  heavy  marble  monument. 

The  tallest  yew  has  Jacob’s  tomb  in  shadow.  There 
stands  the  hoary  sister,  gaunt  and  grim,  stretching  her  black 
arms  over  the  white  urn,  whereon  she  sheds  her  crimson 
berries  in  autumn,  staining  the  marble  like  drops  of  blood, 
and  weeping  icy  tears  the  winter  through,  which  gradually 
wash  out  the  stains. 

O  Jacob,  Jacobi  is  that  marble  um  and  your  gorgeous 
coffin  all  that  is  left  to  you  of  your  wealth  V  Farewell :  I 
am  not  your  judge.  You  have  entered  the  presence  of  a 
higher  Judge,  into  whose  hands  we  must  all  fall  at  last. 

“  Du  lieber  Himmel  I  ”  muttered  Rath  Marquardsen, 
fingering  the  yellow  manuscript  tenderly ;  “  this  man  should 
have  been  a  philosopher  or  a  preacher;  he  was  thrown 
away  upon  the  magistracy.” 

There  was  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  a  different 
handwriting,  to  the  effect  that  Franz  Volkhausen  had  found 
the  above  among  his  late  father’s  papers,  and  had  placed  it 
with  the  annals  of  the  court-house  for  the  ^ear  1753. 

Rath  Marejuardsen  sat  meditating  beside  his  stove,  but 
his  delight  with  the  manuscript  was  fast  changing  into  a 
creeping,  grisly  terror,  such  as  he  had  never  experienced 
in  all  his  life  before. 

Jacob’s  strange  curse  had  taken  full  possession  of  his 
imagination.  He  was  afraid  to  look  up  lest  he  should  see 
the  old  man’s  covetous,  cruel  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  He  had 
a  horrible  idea  that  if  he  turned  round  be  rai'jht  find  him 
at  his  elbow,  or  peeping  at  him  from  behind  the  window- 
curtain,  which  was  certainly  moving  slightly.  In  his  un¬ 
reasoning  trepidation,  the  Rath  got  up  and  made  an 
undignified  retreat  into  his  bedroom,  looking  behind  him 
at  every  step.  He  tumbled  into  bed  after  but  short  toilet 
operations,  feeling  safe  only  when  he  drew  the  eider-down 
plumeau  over  his  head. 

But  wicked  old  Jacob  followed  him  there,  and  tormented 
him  all  night  in  dreams.  He  dreamed  that  he  proceeded  to 
the  cemetery  at  Friedrich’s  Thor,  got  the  sexton  to  open 
the  grave,  and  found  Jacob’s  corpse  undecayed  in  its  velvet 
coffin ;  that  it  opened  its  eyes  when  the  light  reached  it, 
and  springing  up,  clutched  bim  by  the  throat. 

He  awoke  trembling,  with  cold  drops  of  perspiration 
standing  on  his  face.  Falling  asleep  again,  the  same  vivid 
dream  awakened  him. 

Strange  to  say,  the  impression  did  not  wear  off,  like  most 
hallucinations,  with  the  daylight;  but  Jacob’s  history 
haunted  him  all  the  time  he  was  busy  in  the  court-house, 
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and  instead  of  going  home  to  his  dinner  he  went  to  his 
friend  and  crony  Prof.  Ton  Sclienk,  of  the  College  Museum, 
and  showed  him  his  treasure-trore,  the  yellow  manuscript. 

A  very  long  discussion  between  these  two  erudite  men 
of  Gottingen  ended  in  their  taking  their  hats  and  setting 
out  arm  in  arm  for  the  cemetery. 

Marquardsen  led  his  friend  past  the  forest  of  little  black 
crosses  where  the  peasants  lay,  to  the  broad  alley  where 
reposeil  the  great  and  noble,  a  stately  assembly  of  broken 
columns,  snowy  urns,  and  tall  monuments.  The  tombs  of 
those  lately  dead  were  known  ere  you  came  close  enough  to 
read  the  date  of  their  inscription,  by  the  fresh  wreaths  of 
everlasting  which  dear,  loving  hands  had  hung  upon  their 
tombstones  last  All-Souls’  Day.  Bright  gardens  nourished 
over  the  breasts  of  these  much-lamented  ones. 

The  name  of  Winterwerb  was  well-nigh  forgotten  in  Got¬ 
tingen,  so  that  the  Rath  did  not  dream  of  searching  among 
these  for  Jacob’s  grave.  He  hurried  on  to  where  the  seven 
old  yew-trees  stood  in  hoary  array,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  the  beautiful  marble  urn,  no  longer  white,  but  gray 
and  venerable  after  the  lapse  of  a  century. 

“  Here  it  is  1  ”  cried  Rath  Marquardsen,  in  a  hoarse  tone 
that  almost  startled  himself.  “  Jacob  Winterwerb,  who 
departed  this  life,  June  23,*1753,  deeply  respected  and  re¬ 
gretted.” 

“  Stay  you  there,”  said  the  business-like  professor,  “  while 
I  summon  the  sexton.” 

“  Not  I,”  said  our  friend,  trying  to  conceal  a  shudder ; 
“  I  shall  accompany  you.” 

The  day  was  far  advanced  before  the  sexton  and  his 
assistants  had  removed  the  urn,  and  dug  away  the  earth 
from  the  coffin-lid.  Several  people,  attracted  by  what  was 
going  on,  came  hurrying  up  just  as  the  coffin  was  raised 
and  laid  upon  a  flat  tombstone.  Rath  Marquardsen  shiv¬ 
ered,  and  would  fain  have  retreated,  but  shame  kept  him 
on  the  spot.  He  was  not  prepared  for  the  sight  that  met 
his  eyes  when  the  lid  was  raised. 

The  professor  rubbed  his  spectacles,  and  bent  over  the 
coffin  calmly  speculative,  as  he  was  wont  to  inspect  a  new 
curiosity  in  the  museum. 

He  lifted  the  folds  of  the  shroud,  which,  to  his  intense 
amazement,  was  white  and  spotless  as  it  was  on  the  day  of 
Jiicob’s  funeral,  and  beneath  lay  the  corpse  undocayed  after 
a  hundred  years’  sojourn  in  the  tomb.  The  Rath  gave  one 
trembling  glance  and  turned  away  hastily,  seized  with  a 
sudden  fit  of  shivering,  while  the  spectators,  pressing  round 
tlie  coffin,  shouted  with  horror  and  wonder. 

“  We  must  have  this  fellow  in  the  museum!”  cried  the 
professor,  delightedly ;  “  a  perfect  mummy,  preserved  by 
miracle  —  if,  indeed,  there  be  such  things  as  miracles.  I 
shall  'vrite  to  Heidelburg  and  Munich,  and  get  Schulze  and 
Von  Heine  here  to  examine  the  corpse,  and  then  I  shall 
prepare  a  paper  for  the  Alterthiimer  RlcUt.” 

“  No,  no,  \  an  Schenk.  Put  him  back  in  his  grave ;  I 
•hall  never  forgive  myself  for  this  desecration  of  the  tomb. 
I  wish  I  had  not  read  that  confounded  manuscript,  then 
should  I  not  have  had  that  wild  dream,  nor  have  brought 
you  here  to  disturb  the  dead.  Replace  him,  I  pray  you.” 

“  I  shall  place  him,  not  replace  him.  He  shall  stand  be¬ 
tween  our  Theban  mummy  and  our  Mastodon  giganteus,  in 
the  left-hand  corner  of  the  great  museum  saal.  My  dear 
sentimentalist,  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  University 
of  (iottingen,  not  on  you.  Pray  set  your  mind  at  ease.” 

The  Rath  turned  away  in  real  disgust  and  walked  home, 
pursued  by  the  voice  of  Von  Schenk,  who  called  after  him 
to  inquire  whether  he  were  willing  to  resign  all  claim  to 
the  mummy,  which  was  his  property  by  right  of  discov¬ 
ery. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  prevailed  upon  himself  to 
visit  the  museum.  At  length  some  ladies  begged  him  to 
take  them  over  the  college,  and  he  could  not  well  refuse. 

Old  Jacob  was  leaning  against  the  wall  in  his  corner  be¬ 
tween  the  geological  animals  and  the  ancient  Egyptian ;  he 
was  dres.sod  in  his  shroud,  and  very  grim  and  horrible  he 
looked,  but  he  was  surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd  to 
whom  Prof,  von  Schenk  was  relating  the  true  story  of 
“The  Mummy  of  Gottingen.” 
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On  a  December  morning  of  1842,  long  before  the  dasn, 
an  aged  man,  in  a  m^est  Berkshire  cottage,  drew 
the  last  breath  of  a  life  which  had  been  made  a  happy,  easy 
life  to  him,  at  the  cost  of  much  misery  to  those  who  should 
have  found  in  him  their  best  source  of  haiipiness.  The 
dead  man  was  once  the  jovial,  handsome,  tippling,  blasphem¬ 
ing  Dr.  Mitford,  who  had  squandered  his  late  wife’s  for¬ 
tune,  spent  his  daughter’s,  and  was  well  content  to  live  upon 
the  profits  of  the  labor  to  which  his  selfishness  and  general 
rascality  had  condemned  that  daughter.  Nevertheless,  Misi 
Mitford,  when  she  was  dreading  the  inevitable  event  of  her 
worthless  father’s  death,  had  said,  “  When  I  lose  him,  I  shall 
be  all  alone  in  the  world  1  ”  And  now,  as  the  poor,  worn- 
out,  but  heroic  woman  looked  down  on  the  face  of  the  father 
who  had  been  her  mother’s  worst  enemy  and  her  own,  she 
touchingly  exclaims,  “  I  am  miserably  desolate ,  —  alone  in 
the  wide  world  1  ” 

Among  the  many  attractions  of  the  second  series  of  Miss 
Milford’s  Letters,*  the  editing  of  which  was  Mr.  Chorley’s 
last  service  to  literature,  are  the  details  which  add  new  il- 
lustrations  to  those  already  known  of  her  character.  It  was 
a  character  bright  with  endless  virtues,  yet  affected  by  many 
weaknesses ;  but  all  her  weaknesses  leaned  to  virtue’s  side. 
One  of  the  latter  was  the  self-imposed  delusion  as  to  her 
father’s  qualities.  Her  filial  piety  on  this  matter  was  so  earnest, 
so  intense,  so  persistent,  that  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that 
the  daughter’s  eager  assertions  or  tender  insinuations  of  the 
paternal  excellence  cannot  be  accepted.  Dr.  Mitford’s  sole 
distinction  lay  in  being  Miss  Mitford’s  father.  It  was  an 
honor  he  never  appreciated,  except  by  his  demonstration  of 
readiness  in  applying  the  hard  earnings  of  her  brain  to  his 
own  very  unintellectual  gratifications. 

Forty  years  ago  her  name  was  permanently  connected 
with  literature  by  the  appearance,  in  a  collected  form,  of 
“  Our  Village.”  In  that  work  was  realized  all  her  early 
promisd.  She  had  gained  great  reputation,  indeed,  in  1828, 
by  her  tragedy  of  “  Rienzi ;  ”  but  she  will  probably  be  long¬ 
er,  better,  and  more  familiarly  known  as  the  author  of  the 
series  of  rural  sketches  than  as  that  of  the  tragedy  which, 
with  the  aid  of  Charles  Young  as  the  hero,  was  the  last  of 
the  glories  of  the  old  “  patent  ”  stage  of  Drury  Lane.  Af¬ 
ter  Miss  Mitford  saw  her  father  liorne  away  to  the  grave, 
the  passage  to  which  she  had  so  piously  smoothed  for  him, 
she  gradually  died  of  the  mortal  effects  of  the  slavery  to 
which  that  gayest  and  most  thoughtless  of  sinners  had  con¬ 
demned  her.  Her  devotion  to  him  trenched,  as  her  latelar 
mented  editor  remarks,  “  on  moral  obliquity.”  We  must  con¬ 
fess  that,  true  as  the  remark  is,  there  was  something  sublime 
in  the  devotion.  With  her  it  was  “  Love  me,  love  my  fath¬ 
er  1  ”  Caleb  Balderstone  had  not  so  much  at  heart  the  honor  of 
his  lord  au.l  house  as  Miss  Mitford  had  for  that  of  her  tur- 
viving  parent.  If  he  tumbles  out  of  a  pony-chaise,  in  which 
she  trusts  him  to  drive  her  home  after  a  dinner-party,  — 
tumbling,  too,  in  a  way  which  admitted  of  no  solier  exola- 
nation,  —  she  wonders  at  “  the  pleasure,  the  strange  plea¬ 
sure,  that  gentlemen  do  feel  in  the  scent  and  taste  of  fine 
wine,  especially  when  shared  by  a  friend  1  ”  When  off  her 
hours  of  labor  at  home,  she  was  kept  prisoner  there  by  his 
selfish  will.  She  looked  on  him  as  an  invalid,  and  “  it  follows, 
you  know,”  thus  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Hofland,  “  that  I  must 
stay  at  home  to  coax  him,  and  love  him,  and  (juarrel  with  him. 
and  be  to  him,  at  all  points  of  falling  down  and  keeping  up 
what  a  hoop  is  to  a  schoolboy.”  Often  a  cry  of  anguish 
goes  up  from  that  loving  heart,  a  cry  like  that  of  Gray  m 
reference  to  his  mother,  lest  she  should  have  “  the  unspe^a- 
ble  misfortune  of  surviving  him.”  It  is  true  that  Miss  Mit¬ 
ford  worshipped  all  whom  she  loved,  and  rendered  homage 
of  the  most  extravagant  flattery  to  all  friends  to  whom  Me 
addressed  letters  ;  but  her  extravagant  adoration  of  herun- 
pure  idol  (of  whose  impurity  the  editor  has  given  severw 
instances)  was  beyond  oelief.  “  In  all  daughterly  modcity, 
she  says,  “  I  am  proud  of  my  father  1  ”  She  sees  in  him  the 
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last  of  a  class  fading  away.  She  calls  him  honest,  frank,  in- 
Jependent,  zealous,  and  describes  him  as  loving  only  good- 
36^  nobleness,  and  generosity ;  and  as  having  a  bold  and 
•incompromising  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  base  and  the  bad 
in  whatever  station.  Her  affection  went  so  far  as  to  excuse 
the  frailties  of  other  people’s  fathers  in  order  to  think 
more  complacently  of  those  of  her  own.  Tliere  is  something 
charming  in  a  remark  with  this  tendency  on  Miss  Edge- 
worth’s  eccentric  father,  daughter  and  father  living,  as  Miss 
Jlitfonl  and  her  father  lived,  in  bonds  of  firm  affection : 
-In  spite  of  a  little  irregularity  in  his  marriages  and  fall- 
insl-in-loves,  what  a  thoroughly  excellent  and  amiable  man 
he  must  have  been  I  ” 

She  took  her  own  destiny  with  heroic  simplicity.  Re- 
liuceil  from  a  mansion  to  an  unpoetical  cottage,  which  she 
poetized  by  aid  of  flowers,  graceful  adornments,  and  a 
tranquil,  if  not  very  cheerful  heart,  she  calls  the  severe 
change  “  a  fine  lesson  of  condensation,  which  we  all  needed, 
mamma  being  as  diffuse  and  elaborate  in  her  untidiness  as 
1  in  my  litter.  .  .  .  We  shall  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
compression.  ...  I  sit  in  our  little  parlor  like  a  blackbird 
in  a  goldfinch’s  cage,  filling  it.  The  room  seems  all  me  1  ” 
She  was  one  of  tliose  wise  persons  who  prefer,  first,  to  have 
DO  neighbor  at  all,  and  next  to  that  to  have  a  pleasant  one. 

tVhen  we  read  of  the  boundless  affection  lavished  on  her 
father  till  death,  and  her  anxiety  that  the  man  should  stand 
well  with  the  world  after  it,  the  idea  naturally  arises  to  the 
mind  that  a  woman  so  lovable  as  she  was,  must,  in  her 
youthful  time,  have  had  sympathies  in  other  directions. 
Affairs  of  the  heart,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  she  had,  but 
they  came  to  nothing,  —  at  least,  she  is  silent  about  such  as 
were  “disappointments.”  We  find  traces  of  a  few  not 
hitherto  generally  known ;  but  as  they  are  lightly  touched 
upon,  they  could  not  have  greatly  affected  her.  She  speaks 
in  1818  of  a  young  American  (the  only  one  she,  up  to  that 
time,  could  tolerate)  as  “  a  sort  of  lover  of  mine  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,”  —  and  who,  by  the  way,  “  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  drowned  instead  of  married.”  She  atlds,  “  With 
that  one  exception,  I  never  saw  an  American  gentleman  in 
my  life.”  She  readily  acknowledged  the  merits  of  several 
whom  she  met  later  in  life.  Once  there  was  a  time  when 
her  name  was  coupled  with  that  of  Sir  William  Elford,  but 
in  1819  she  gives  a  remarkably  good  reason  for  not  having 
him,  “  Sir  William  having  no  sort  of  desire  to  marry  me  ; 
neither  shall  I  ever  marry  anybody.”  She  was  thirty  when 
she  wrote  this.  Women  do  not  lose  the  idea  of  marrying 
at  such  an  age ;  and,  although  Miss  Mitfurd  said  that  “  if 
any  man  were  so  silly  as  to  wish  such  a  thing,  and  I  silly 
enough  to  say  ‘  Yes,’  vet  a  timely  fit  of  wisdom,  caprice 
some  might  call  it,  would  come  upon  me,  and  1  should  run 
away  from  the  church-door.”  The  subject,  however,  was 
sustained  in  correspondence  with  a  l^y,  but  ultimately 
Miss  Mitford  writes,  “  Tlie  man  is  too  wise ;  he  has  an  out¬ 
rageous  fancy  for  my  letters  (no  great  proof  of  wisdom 
Ito,  you’ll  say),  and  marrying  a  favorite  correspondent 
would  be  something  like  killing  the  goose  with  the  golden 
eggs!”  There  was  a  very  comic  side  to  at  least  one  of  the 
declarations  made  to  her  —  that  of  a  Mr.  Elliott,  who  took 
possession  of  the  fine  house  the  Mitfords  were  compelled 
by  misfortune  to  leave  for  a  cottage.  Mr.  Elliott  so  admired 
her  as  he  was  going  over  the  house,  that  he  assured  her  he 
would  have  married  her  had  he  not  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  a  wife  already.  “  I  wish  you  had  seen  him  when  he 
luade  this  declaration  1  Imagine  a  little,  mean-looking. 
Bond-street  shopkeejier  of  sixty-five,  with  a  Methodist  face, 
all  bile  and  wrinkles  and  sadness,  and  a  spruce  wig,  and 
curls  shining  like  a  horse-chestnut.  I  would  certainly  have 
named  him  though,  but  for  the  aforesaid  impediment  I  ” 
means  that  she  would  have  married  any  one  who  would 
Mve  enabled  her  to  live  among  the  old  loved  trees  and 
wwers.  The  theory  of  marriage  was  at  her  finger-ends. 
^  might  have  said,  as  the  lady  remarks  in  one  of  Ether- 
comedies,  that  she  had  not  been  in  love  herself,  but 
mat  she  had  made  pretty  observations  by  being  by  when 
wren  met  I  ”  So,  as  to  the  fruits  of  marriage.  Miss  Mit- 
^  wrote  to  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal,  on  the  birth  of  her  second 
boy :  “  Now  you’ll  want  a  little  girl ;  but  boys  are  best  for 


the  majority ;  and  two  boys  and  one  girl  are  a  perfect 
family.” 

When  Miss  Mitford  reached  the  age  of  forty,  all  dreams, 
if  dreams  there  were,  of  her  ever  being  the  honored  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  happy  home,  instead  of  a  slave  in  a  sort  of  prison, 
faded  away.  “  It  is  most  certain  that  I  never  shall  marry ; 
at  my  age  it  would  be  most  foolish,  even  if  any  one  were 
simple  enough  to  desire  so  old  and  ugly  a  wife.”  Tlien  she 
alludes  to  her  hard  life,  to  her  having  her  “  hands  quite  lull, 
without  any  such  folly.”  And  again,  a  little  later,  she  ex¬ 
claims,  “  Aiarriages,  —  they  are  the  most  foolish  things  un¬ 
der  the  sun.”  'There  was  a  little  cynicism  in  the  exclama¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  a  little  over-painting  in  the  picture  oi  a 
wedding  t'rom  which  she  had  just  come.  She  would  as 
soon,  she  says,  have  followed  the  bride  to  a  funeral ;  and 
she  cannot  imagine  how  a  bright,  beautiful,  well-endowed, 
happy  young  creature,  could  marry  merely  for  the  sake  “  of 
being  called  Mrs.  instead  of  Miss.”  In  the  last  case,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  story  of  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,  without  the  transformation  of  the  latter  into  a  mag¬ 
nificent  young  prince,  for  the  bridegroom  is  described  as 
“  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  men  in  the  world.”  Mature 
wisdom  then  produces  this  reflection :  “  It  is  lucky  that 
everybody  does  cry  at  weddings,  for  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
have  helped  it.  There  is  to  me  no  sight  so  melancholy ; 
and  when  there  is  no  money,  the  thing  is  worse  still  1  ” 
The  climax  to  this  part  of  Miss  Mitford’s  story  cannot  be 
so  well  told  as  in  Mr.  Chorley’s  own  words  :  — 

“  Many  years' subsequent  to  the  appearance  ot  Miss'  Mitford’s 
‘  Charles,’  she  imagined  that  she  had  found  a  treasure  in  a 
young  and  handsome  actor,  whom  she  encouraged  and  fostered, 
and  was  resolute  to  produce.  It  is  noticeable  that  not  one  of  the 
letters  in  the  former  series,  or  among  those  before  me,  adverts  to 
the  matter  by  even  naming  the  person  in  question.  But  she 
was  —  as  always  throughout  her  life,  in  regud  to  those  she 
adopted — enthusiastic  in  his  behalf;  and  1  have  reason  to 
think  that  she  substantially  befriended  him.  He  repaid  this 
kindness  by  giving  those  who  chose  to  listen  to  him,  reason  to 
believe  that  she  wished  to  marry  him.  The  incident  is  too  curi¬ 
ous  a  one  to  be  omitted ;  but  it  is  an  old  tale  of  woman’s  kind¬ 
ness,  requited  by  a  vain  and  selfish  man’s  indelicate  ingratitude. 

I  have  never  known  any  woman,  to  whom  such;  ridiculous  silli¬ 
ness,  to  call  it  by  no  stronger  nanie.Swould  have  been  more  im- 
posai'M*  than  Miss  Mitford.’’^'  _  _ 

Miss  Mitiord’s  judgments  on  persons  eminent  as  writers,'* 
or  otherwise,  are  generally  given  with  great  smartness. 
Miss  Seward  was  “  a  sort  of  Darwin  in  petticoats,”  a  re¬ 
mark  which  is  meant  to  be  severe,  but  is  rather  complimen¬ 
tary  to  the  lady  than  otherwise.  The  figure  is  a  favorite 
one.  Referring  to  Hannah  More,  the  author  of  “  Our  Vil¬ 
lage  ”  remarks,  “  I  don’t  like  Mrs.  Hannah,  —  can’t  abide 
her ;  think  her  writings  masculine,  not  in  a  good  sense,  but 
a  bad  one ;  she  writes  like  a  man  in  petticoats,  or  a  woman 
in  breeches !  ”  For  that  hero  of  an  hour,  Capt.  Ross,  she 
has  not  a  word  of  praise.  She  thought  him  a  quack  among 
North  Pole  explorers,  who  went  about  fixing  great  men’s 
names  to  icy  peaks  and  promontories,  for  the  sake  of  what 
he  might  get  by  the  process.  Never  was  her  surprise 
greater  than  when  she  found  that  unsurpassable  book,  “  An- 
astasius,”  was  by  Hope,  “  the  furniture  man  1  ”  She  had 
attributed  it  to  “  that  prince  of  sinners  and  of  poets,” 
Lord  Byron  I  —  a  mistake  as  absurd  as  the  one  she  made 
in  believing  that  “  The  Ogilvies  ”  bore  internal  evidence  of 
being  written  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  The  author¬ 
ess  was  a  lady  whose  gifts  were  of  quite  another  kind,  — 
namely.  Miss  Mulock. 

Miss  Mitford  herself  wrote  carefully,  as  long  as  she  could 
afford  the  time  to  do  so.  She  says,  indeed,  that  “  to  the 
very  last  ”  she  used  “  often  to  write  a  story  over  four  or  five 
times,”  and  she  believed  that  her  “  little  reputation,”  as  she 
called  it,  “  was  owing  to  that  painstaking.”  It  is  more  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  duration  of  her  reputation  will  be  connected 
with  those  works  which  she  wrote  with  “  painstaking.” 
Sometimes,  that  rewriting  was  forced  upon  her.  We  who 
see  such  easy,  flippant  nonsense  as  is  now  allowed  to  pass, 
and  is  often  vehemently  applauded  on  the  stage,  may  well 
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be  surprised  at  leamin;'  that  to  please  various  manairers, 
she  wrote  seven  neiv  fiiUi  acts  to  her  “  Foscari.”  When 
she  was  writing  the  last  of  the  seven,  to  please  Charles 
Kemble  (she  had  written  three  to  satisfy  Maeready),  she. 
said  to  a  friend,  “  Only  think  of  the  difficulty  of  writing 
another  catastrophe  with  so  many  foregone  conclusions 
flitting  before  my  brains  1  ”  With  regard  to  her  writing 
her  stories  over  four  or  five  times,  the  statement  is  much 
modified  by  another  passage,  in  which  she  says,  “  You  must 
not  be  so  flattering  about  my  stupid  books,  —  all  of  them 
written  with  more  haste  than  go(xi  speed,  very  incorrect, 
very  fine,  very  young.” 

She  had  strange  fancies.  She,  for  instance,  preferred 
the  heroines  of  Beaumont  and  Fleteher  to  those  of  Sbak- 
speare ;  but  then  she  also  believed  Mr.  Cathcart,  and  other 
respectable  actors,  to  be  as  great  as  Kemble  or  as  Kean  I  She 
was  right  in  saying  that  few  women  read  so  much  as  she 
did.  Her  appetite  for  l)ooks  was  insatiable,  —  her  digestion 
of  them  not  always  satisfactory.  With  this  passion  for 
reailing,  she  was  an  active  sort  of  Lady  Bountiful  in  her 
neighborhoo<l :  and  if  she  was  an  unwearied  correspondent, 
she  always  had  a  stock  of  sympathy  on  hand  for  all  who 
needed  it.  Almost  comic  was  her  commiseration  of  the 
arish  school  children  who  went  to  church  four  times  a  day 
uring  Lent,  and  she  thoroughly  agreed  with  their  mistress, 
who  said,  “  It  does  ’em  no  good.”  And  she  went  back  to 
her  work  inmi  these  anomalies,  and  now  and  then  sighed  as 
she  took  up  her  pen,  and  the  conviction  came  on  her  that 
“  the  very  cleverest  people  are  those  who  have  written 
little  or  nothing,  —  among  women  especially.”  IIow  she 
herself,  in  her  simplicity,  and  little  vanity,  and  sublime  un¬ 
consciousness,  looked  when  she  ventured  to  a  “  party,”  Mrs. 
Acton  Tindal  thus  relates,  in  one  of  the  most  amusing 
pages  of  these  amusing  volumes :  — 

“  She  was  curiously,  almost  unfortunately,  ignorant  about  all 
matters  of  dr(«s,  and  in  general  perfectly  indiflerent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  yet  now  and  then  an  occasion  would  arise  when  she  believed 
that  her  engagements  required  some  head-dress  more  elaborate 
than  the  simple  motherly  cap,  trimmed  with  gray  or  white  rib¬ 
bons,  in  which  her  friends  knew  her  best.  When  this  sense  of 
social  duty  oppri's.sed  her,  she  found  it  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  succi-ssful  arrangement  Something  would  go  wrong  with 
the  unnatural  finery,  and  on  one  special  occasion  dear  Miss  Mit- 
ford  forgot  to  remove  the  sho]>-ticket  from  the  border  or  bow, 
where  it  dangled  throughout  the  evening  in  a  very  conspicuous 
manner.  To  her  anfortuitatc  ignorance  on  such  matters  we  owe 
the  destruction  of  an  excellent  likeness  of  herself,  taken  hy  Mr. 
Lucas,  and  frequently  alluded  to  in  her  published  letters.  lie 
was  then  very  young  as  an  artist,  and  when  summoned  to  Three 
Mile  Cross,  he  felt  that  his  experience  as  a  portrait  painter  hard¬ 
ly  warrant  h1  him  in  insisting  on  an  alteration  in  tne  elaborate 
attire  which  his  sitter  had  selected  for  the  occasion,  and  with 
which  she  wiis  evitlently  naively  pleased.  Her  kind  friend  Lady 
Madali  iia  Palmer  had  been  consulted,  —  they  had  laid  their  heads 
together  on  the  subject  of  costume,  —  and  instead  of  wearing 
the  simple  cap,  and  the  soft  lace  cape  folded  over  the  dark  dress 
she  usually  woi-e,  Mi.-s  Mitford  was  induced  to  aec^t  the  loan  of 
a  large  black  velvet  hat,  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  white  ostrich 
feathers,  and  a  gorgeous  cloak  of  gcntianella  blue,  lined  with 
white  satin.  Thus  invested,  our  dear  old  friend  sat  to  the  secret¬ 
ly  demurring  artist  for  what  proved  to  be,  so  far  as  the  head  and 
face  were  concerned,  an  excellent  likeness,  though  the  plumes 
and  mantle  of  the  Duke’s  daughter  spoiled  the  picture,  so 
strangely  were  they  out  of  keeping  and  unbecoming  on  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  careworn  literary  gentlewoman.  The  artist 
fretted  over  the  bad  taste  of  these  sumptuous  and  unnatural 
accessories,  at  last  cancelled  the  picture  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
and  went  <lown  to  Three  Mile  Cross  to  pacify  Miss  Mitford  by 
painting  and  presenting  to  her  a  portrait  of  her  father.” 

Considering  the  almost  boundless  limits  of  her  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  paid  her  at  least 
passing  visits,  the  anecdotal  illustrations  of  the  volumes  are 
very  few.  She  gives  as  unpublished  a  trait  of  French 
imperial  life.  Let  us  say,  by  the  way,  that  her  politics 
were  of  a  very  elastic  nature.  She  admired  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  for  his  democracy,  and  she  adored  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  fur  his  despotism.  It  seems  that  during  a  carriage- 
drive  the  Empress  had  shown  too  much  abandon  in  her 


greetings  of  the  people.  After  re-entering  the  pal.ice,  the 
Emperor  “  threw  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  led  her  to  a 
looking-glass.  ‘  II  re^echil,’  said  he,  ‘  which  is  more  than 
you  do.’  ‘  II  est  poll,’  said  she,  ‘  which  is  more  than  you 
are  1  ’”  Of  the  few  pictures  of  Engli.sh  interiors,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  all  the  individuals 
having  m^c  their  mark :  — 

“  I  do  wish  you  had  seen  Mr  J - .  By  the  way,  I  picked 

up  a  great  many  stories  from  him.  He  lives  at  Marlow,  and  is 
exceedingly  Intimate  with  Peacock  and  Shelley,  and  acquainted 
with  all  the  new  school.  He  says  the  system  of  plunder  exer¬ 
cised  upon  poor  Mr.  Shelley  exceeds  all  liclief.  L-igh  Hunt  went 
to  Marlow  once  for  money,  and  finding  Mr.  S.  without  family, 
took  otf  a  load  of  the  good  man’s  furniture  —  chairs  and  tables 
and  bedsteads  I  Is  it  not  incredible  1  And  Mr.  Godw  in,  his 
papa-in-law,  was  much  worse  ;  he  used  to  threaten  to  stab  Um- 
self  if  his  dutiful  son-in-law  would  not  accept  his  bills.  Onlr 
fanev  him  down  on  his  knees  flourishing  a  drawn  dagger  and 
talking  tragedy  !  It  is  really  better  than  ‘  Tom  Thnnib.’  But 
it  was  no  joke  to  poor  Mr.  Shelley.  He  used  to  send  for  Mr. 
Peacock  to  profr'ct  him,  and  is  fairly  gone  abroad  to  get  rid  of 
this  fine  grand  sort  of  sentimental  persecution.  Well,  great 
authors  are  great  people,  but  I  believe  they  arc  best  seen  at  a 
distance.” 

The  whole  story  of  Miss  Mitford ’s  life  will  not  be  com¬ 
plete  till  much  of  her  remaining  correspondence  is  published. 
We  suspect,  remembering  the  writer’s  supply  of  incense  to 
the  person  addressed,  and  her  cccasionally  sharp  comments 
on  persons  referred  to,  that  if  we  could  get  Miss  Mitlbrd’s 
letters  to  the  latter,  —  to  Mrs.  Opie,  for  instance,  —  we 
should  find  that  condition  of  things  which  made  Mr.  Geof¬ 
frey  Crayon  remark  of  the  two  families  in  Little  Britain 
who  were  hostile  to  each  other,  but  friendly  to  him,  that  if 
they  ever  compared  notes  of  what  he  had  said  of  them,  be 
would  be  ruined  forever.  Meanwhile,  in  these  volumes, 
for  the  errata  in  which  there  might  be  offered  a  sad  excuse, 
we  find  Miss  Mitford,  from  first  to  last,  a  truly  good  Eng¬ 
lish  woman  ;  hopeful  in  youth,  resignedly  content  in  age ;  a 
noble  worker  ever;  and  with  that  brave  philosophy  which 
enables  a  few  when  young  to  bear  well  the  sharp  anguish 
which  comes  with  disappointment,  and  when  years  gather 
round  them,  to  meet  it  with  a  faint  smile  —  the  homage 
paid  to  another  illusion  departed. 


ON  SOME  CLUBS,  AND  THEIR  ENDS.  ; 

Of  all  historical  parallels,  there  are  few  more  curious 
than  the  one  between  the  first  club  ever  established  and  ' 
any  similar  association  of  modern  times.  We  must  go  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon  (b.c.  320)  for  that 
original  club.  It  consisted  of  Greek  gentlemen,  who,  from 
their  number,  called  themselves  “  The  Sixty.”  They  met 
once  a  week,  not  at  a  tavern,  but  in  a  temple  —  that  of 
Hercules,  at  Athens.  Their  secretary  was  a  sprightlv 
young  Achaian,  named  Callimedes  —  so  sprightly,  indeed, 
that  the  jolly  Sixty  nick-named  him  the  Grasahopper. 
They  must  have  had  the  highest  opinion  of  their  own  wit, 
for  every  good  thing  that  was  uttered  was  entered  in  a 
book,  and  any  member  who  had  a  repartee  on  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  was  obliged  to  keep  it  there  till  what  had  pro¬ 
voked  it  had  been  written  down.  This  book  of  wit,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  joking,  was  in  such  repute,  that  it  was  lent  out  to 
princes  and  other  potentialities,  on  depositing  a  security 
lor  its  return.  Thus  Athens  furnished  not  only  the  first 
club,  but  the  first  idea  of  a  circulating  library. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  some  of  the  socim 
gatherings  of  Roman  gentlemen,  consists  in  the  fact,  that  if  ] 
a  member  did  not  consider  himself  “  clubbable,”  or  was  not  i  ] 

considered  so  by  his  colleagues,  he  might  bring  with  fom  j 

some  one  who  was.  If  he  possessed  an  extremely  witty  ,, 
slave,  and  chose  to  bring  him  to  the  meeting,  in  such  caM 
Libanus  was  as  welcome  as  Demensetus.  'There  are  cluM 
of  the  present  day  where  dulness  so  prevails  among  the  - 
associates,  where  Sir  Rayleigh  D’Istressin  is  such  a  non-  ; 
entity,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Doane  Nohoo  is  so  overflowing  with  || 
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noDSCD^,  that  it  is  a  pity  they  cannot  be  represented  by 
ctpable  substitutes.  The  latter  might  be  found  among  the 
pute-office  clerks.  How  well  many  of  these  persons  have 
discovered  what  they  are  specially  fitted  for  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  little  companies  that  club  together  and  exhibit  them¬ 
selves  with  alacrity  as  Nigger  Serenaders  I 

In  England  here,  although  the  name  of  Club  for  a  society 
was  not  known  till  the  seventeenth  century,  the  thing  itself 
was  in  active  practice  three  hundred  years  before.  The 
first  English  club  of  which  we  know  any  thing  has  a  French 
name,  —  La  Conr  de  Bonne  Compagnie.  It  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  we  may  take  it  that 
ionne  compagnie  was  understood  to  signify,  in  English, 
good  fellows.  Tliey  met,  like  “  The  Sixty  ”  in  Athens,  once 
a  week.  The  club  was  what  would  now  be  called  a  dining- 
club;  that  is,  meeting  periodically  in  order  to  dine  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  enjoy  tbe  “  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
toul”  which  come  of  good  cheer,  safe  digestion,  happy 
humor,  and  undying  wit. 

We  may  l)e  very  sure  that  at  the  meetings  which  took 
place  at  “  The  Mermaid,”  and  at  those  where  Ben  Jon- 
lon’s  sons  sat  around  him  in  “  The  Apollo,”  the  English 
language  rijKmed  into  mellowness,  beauty,  and  strength. 
Sh^spearu,  Raleigh,  and  the  men  whose  sympathies  were 
attuned  to  those  of  tlie  soldier  and  the  poet,  must  have 
done  especially  good  work  to  that  end  during  their  joyous 
diacussions  at  “  The  Mermaid.”  Polities  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  touched  upon.  The  first  club  founded  in  Lon¬ 
don,  with  a  political  purpose  among  its  other  objects,  was 
the  Rota  Club.  More  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  Rota  saw  its  table  and  cofiee-cups  surrounded  by 
such  men  as  Milton,  Cyriac  Skinner  (to  whom  Milton 
addressed  the  sonnet  which  urges  play  as  well  as  work). 
Marvel,  Hamngton,  Nevill,  and  very  many  others.  They 
advocated  a  going-out  of  Members  of  Parliament  by  rota¬ 
tion,  and  used  a  ballot-box  for  the  settlement  of  club  ques¬ 
tions;  that  is  to  say,  they  affirmed  or  negatived  by  that 
means  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  lecturer  for  the 
evening.  Tliey  also  supported  the  ballot,  as  the  simplest 
and  truest  method  of  voting,  generally.  To  this  end  we  are 
only  on  the  point  of  now  coming,  partially. 

There  were  some  clubs  that,  meeting  only  for  recreation, 
fell  into  a  fixed  purpose  by  accident.  Small  clubs  they 
were,  but  they  were  the  beginnings  of  great  consequences. 
From  the  meeting  together  of  a  few  “city  gentlemen,” 
members  of  the  ^Vednesday  Club,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third,  arose  certain  discussions  on  financial  matters 
which  led  to  the  “  Conferences  ”  of  1695,  in  which  William 
Paterson  took  a  leading  part.  From  ^is  club,  its  discus¬ 
sions  and  conferences,  sprang  a  gigantic  result,  —  “  The 
Old  Lady  in  Threadneedle  Street ;  ”  in  other  words,  the 
Bank  of  England. 

A  dozen  years  later,  the  first  germs  of  the  Riwal  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  now  enthroned  in  Somerset  House,  were 
planted  in  the  modest  room  of  “  The  Bear  Tavern,”  in  the 
Strand.  Three  individuals,  to  whom  the  past  was  dearer 
t^n  the  present  or  the  future,  there  met  to  talk  over  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  kingdom,  while  they 
smoked  their  pipes  and  sipped  their  ale.  One  of  them  was 
Humphrey  Wanley,  the  well-known  archaeologist,  and 
librarian  to  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford.  They  agreed  to  add 
to  their  numbers,  meet  every  Friday  night,  and  confine 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  matters  and  monuments 
which  illustrated  English  history  not  later  than  the  reign 
of  James  the  First.  The  weekly  business  was  to  begin  at 
•ix,  and  every  absentee  was  to  be  fined  sixpence.  The 
club  or  society  migrated  from  the  parlor  of  one  public-house 
to  another  before  it  found  royal  patronage,  and  a  home  in 
we  palace  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  one  built  by  the 
”™J*otor  Somerset.  After  a  brief  sojourn  of  a  month  at 
“  The  Bear,”  they  went,  in  1 708,  to  the  “  Young  Devil  ” 
^em  close  by,  and  there  they  seem  to  have  been  housed 
for  above  a  qiiarter  of  a  century.  In  1839  th^  moved  to 
commodious  apartments  in  “  The  Mitre,”  E’^leet  Street, 
TO  they  talked  no  more  of  sixpences.  They  numbered  a 
hundred  members.  Each  of  them  paid  a  guinea  entrance- 
lee,  and  twelve  shillings  annual  subscription.  In  1770  they 


commenced  the  Archceologia;  and  in  the  following  year 
George  the  Third  gave  them  the  abiding-place  beneath  the 
roof  of  Somerset  Ilouse,  where  they  meet  weekly,  on  Thurs¬ 
days,  during  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  some¬ 
times,  like  Gratiano,  speak  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing.  At 
other  times  the  meetings  are  full  of  interest,  and  emperors 
themselves  have  been  glad  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Anti¬ 
quaries,  who  began  their  career  as  a  modest  club  in  a 
Strand  tavern  of  no  great  repute. 

A  more  ancient  society  than  the  Antiquaries  has  a  home 
within  Somerset  House.  The  Royal  Society  is  of  much 
older  date,  but  it  began  in  a  little  club  gathering,  in  1645, 
at  Dr.  Goddard’s  lodgings  in  Wood  Street,  and  for  some 
time  where  it  could,  in  Cheapside.  After  it  rose  from  a 
club  to  an  incorporated  society,  it  first  met  in  Gresham 
College ;  but  it  has  occupied  rooms  in  Somerset  Ilouse 
exactly  ninety  years.  Its  first  avowed  object  —  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  facts  by  successive  experiments  —  was  highly 
ridiculed,  and  that  most  wittily,  by  Butler,  in  “  The  Ele¬ 
phant  in  the  Moon.”  One  of  Ae  members  is  described  as 
one  who — 

- “  had  lately  undertook 

To  prove,  and  publish  in  a  book, 

That  men,  whose  natural  eyes  are  out. 

May,  by  more  pow’rful  art,  be  brought 
To  see  with  th’  empty  holes  as  plain 
Als  if  their  eyes  were  in  again.” 

Another  philosopher  is  said  to  be  renowned  — 

- “  for  his  excellence 

In  height’ning  words  and  shad’wing  sense.” 

A  third  experimentalist  and  chatterer  is  transported  with 
the  “  twang  of  his  own  trills.”  Collectively  they  are  men 
who  are  satisfied,  — 

“  As  men  are  wont,  o’  th’  bias’d  side.” 

The  society  set  up  a  telescope  to  make  discoveries  in  the 
moon.  They  detect  armies  fighting,  and  an  elephant  mov¬ 
ing  among  them.  Delighted  with  what  they  had  discov¬ 
ered,  they  drew  up  a  narrative,  to  be  published  in  the 
Transactions.  By  the  time  this  had  been  done,  idle 
explorers  have  made  out  that  the  armies  arc  gnats  and 
flies  on  the  lens,  and  that  the  elephant  is  a  mouse  that  had 
got  imprisoned  in  the  tube.  Tlie  philosophers  are  discon¬ 
certed,  and  the  satirical  poet  rides  over  them  rough-shod, 
with  a  moral  which  is  intended  to  make  them  as  comforta¬ 
ble  as  a  toad  under  a  harrow.  Butler  flew  at  them  again, 
in  prose,  in  “  An  Occasional  Reflection  upon  Dr.  Charlton’s 
feeling  a  Dog’s  Pulse  at  Gresham  College.”  This  is 
exquisite  fooling.  'The  paper  is  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Robert  Boyle,  E«j.,  and  never  was  imitation  so  hard  to  be 
distinguished  from  an  original.  It  is  far  superior  in  this 
respect  to  the  prose  imitations  in  “  Rejected  Addresses,” 
of  the  styles  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  of  Cobbett.  We  will  not 
conclude  this  reference  to  the  Wood-street  Club,  which 
has  grown  to  such  dignity  and  usefulness  as  the  present 
Roym  Society,  without  recording  that,  a  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  a  Latin  paper,  on  “  Volcanoes,”  was 
read  before  it  by  a  German,  one  Raspe.  W’hether  it  faith¬ 
fully  narrated  Raspe’s  experiences,  who  can  tell  ?  —  for 
Raspe  subsequently  wrote  that  amusingly  serious  lie  called 
“  Baron  Munchausen.” 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  a  body  of  ladies 
constituted  themselves  as  “  'The  Shakspeare  Club.”  They 
met  in  rooms  in  Covent  Garden,  and  their  object  was  to 
raise  funds  to  supply  the  managers  of  the  two  theatres,  to 
enable  them  to  act  with  appropriate  splendor  the  plays  of 
the  national  poet  strictly  accoi^ing  to  his  text :  in  other 
words,  the  end  was  to  anniliilatc  the  adapters  of  the  bard. 
How  even  the  ladies  themselves  were  divided  in  opinion 
and  into  clubs,  is  seen  in  the  closing  words  to  Fielding’s 
“Historical  Register  for  1736.”  The  piece  closes  with  a 
deprecatory  appeal  to  the  fair  sex  present,  to  whom  an 
actor  says :  “  And  you,  ladies,  whether  you  be  Shakspeare’s 
ladies,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  ladies,  I  hope  you  will 
make  allowance  for  a  rehearsal.” 
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There  was  another  club  in  the  last  century  whose  pui^ 
pose  was  one  which  deserves  for  it  everlasting  respect  and 
admiration.  The  excellent  object  it  had  in  view  was  the 
suppres.xion  of  wearisome  preachers,  or  the  putting-down  of 
silly  and  interminable  sermons.  Whether  the  means  taken 
to  arrive  at  the  ends  aimed  at  could  be  equally  respected 
and  admired,  is  a  matter  on  which  a  certain  diiference  of  ' 
opinion  may  be  justly  allowed.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the 
time  for  ladies  to  carry  fans,  and  for  gentlemen  to  be  insep¬ 
arable  from  their  canes.  These  weapons  were  turned  to 
church  uses  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  members 
of  “  Tlie  Rattling  Club.”  Tliey  were  vagrant  Christians, 
who  attended  such  churches  as  possessed  congregations 
who  sat  in  need  of  relief  from  a  great  oppression  —  that  of 
being  bored  by  a  preacher  who  (as  Voltaire  says  of  them 
all)  stood  five  feet  above  contradiction.  The  Rattlers  were 
perfectly  unobtrusive  during  service,  and  indeed  they  were 
perfectly  decorous  during  sermon,  unless  they  were  pro¬ 
voked  by  absurdity  or  tediousness.  As  soon  as  any  provo¬ 
cation  of  that  sort  was  felt,  a  Lady- Rattler  began  to  agitate 
her  fan,  or  a  Gentleman-Rattler  tapped  his  cane  against 
the  floor  or  the  panelling  of  his  pew.  The  signal  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  other  members,  and  the  interruption  was  con¬ 
tinued,  gradually  increasing  till  there  was  such  a  fluttering 
of  fans  and  a  rattling  of  canes  as  to  produce  conviction  on 
the  mind  of  the  preacher  that  the  sooner  he  pronounced  the 
word  “  finally  ”  the  sooner  there  would  be  peace  in  the 
church.  It  would  not  be  very  unreasonable  to  call  such 
conduct  unseemly  —  even  vulgar.  The  Rattling  Club, 
however,  had  very  august  precedent  for  their  proceedings. 
In  as  far  as  the  eccentric  young  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
set  the  example,  she  may  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  the  Rattlers.  In  her  own  royal  chapel,  as  well 
as  in  any  ordinary  church  where  she  happened  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  before  she  passed  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  Christina 
used  to  give  decent  attention  to  the  sermon  till  she  thought 
she  had  taken  as  much  as  would  do  her  good.  At  that  point 
she  would  slightly  rap  with  her  fan  on  the  top  of  the  back 
of  the  chair  which  always  stood  before  her  own  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  or  on  any  hard  substance  which  happened  to  be  near 
her,  when  she  was  being  sermon-vexed  in  other  places.  If 
the  preacher  neglected  to  attend  to  this  signal,  her  Majesty 
declared  open  warfare  against  him,  and  rattled  away  with 
her  fan  with  increasing  intensity  till  she  had  silenced  the 
pulpit,  or  (if  the  preacher  continued  to  pour  forth  his  vol¬ 
leys)  till  she  raised  the  siega  and  retreated  in  vexation. 
Let  us  mention  here,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  early  intoler¬ 
ant  aM  of  the  Reformation  which  followed  tha  intolerable 
era  of  Poperv  in  England,  people  were  compelled  (under 
serious  penalties)  to  go  to  church,  whether  they  were 
Reformers  or  Romanists.  Many  of  the  latter  attended  the 
Protestant  service  rather  than  pay  the  fine,  and  yet  pre¬ 
served  their  consistency ;  and  you  may  fancy  the  mirth  in 
some  old  country-house,  where  the  solemn  knight  and  his 
lady,  and  the  laughing  daughters  with  their  haughty  broth¬ 
ers,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  church-bells  ring,  proceeded 
to  stuff  wool  into  their  ears,  and  then  went  to  sermon  with 
a  joyous  conviction  of  being  unable  to  hear  a  word  of  it. 

Let  us  now  fancy  ourselves  standing  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  in  the  year  1711.  We  are  in 
front  of  the  Land  Bank,  which  had  lately  come  to  grief,  and 
the  street  was  not  of  the  high  estate  it  had  been  when  lords 
smoked  their  pipes  at  its  windows,  and  could  smell  the  hay¬ 
cocks  that  were  in  St.  Pancras  Fields.  Let  us  describe 
what  took  place.  There  was  a  going  in  and  out,  and  a 
standing  on  the  steps,  and  a  gathering  of  increased  num¬ 
bers,  and  an  universal  cheerful  gossiping,  save  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Ferrers,  who  was  dumb.  Passengers  stopped  to  look 
at  these  men,  and  were  not  slow  to  recognize  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  amon^  the  well-nigh  five  dozen  standing  or  moving 
about  the  door,  or  going  in  and  out.  People  from  Drury 
Lane  knew  their  neighbor  Mr.  Vertue,  wno  was  talking 
apart  to  a  little  knot  of  listeners  —  engravers  like  himself. 
There  was  Michael  Dahl,  talking  a  good  deal  about  his 
Swedish  patroness.  Queen  Christina,  and  still  more  about 
his  claims  to  be  director  of  an  Academy  of  Painting.  At 
hete  claims  his  hearers  may  be  taken  to  have  smileu,  espe- 
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cially  if  their  eye  hapjiened  to  fall  on  a  well-dressed,  cour¬ 
teous  gentleman,  who  passed  into  the  house  bowinu  to  all 
who  greeted  him.  There  was  not  a  child  in  Queen  Street 
who  could  not  recognize  in  him  the  great  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  Sir  Godfrey  was  probably  ^eeted  most  warmlv 
by  La^uerre,  who  had  glorified  the  knight’s  house  at  Whit- 
ton  With  more  simple  taste  than  usually  distino-uished 
Laguerre.  Thornhill  stood  near  the  latter,  and  looked  on 
him  with  no  more  jierceptible  air  of  triumph  than  a  modest 
artist  could  help,  who  had  been  substituted  for  the  other  in 
the  task  of  painting  the  life  of  St.  Paul  within  the  dome  of 
the  metropolitan  church.  Richardson  too  was  there,  and 
his  colleagues  respected  him  as  an  artist  who,  if  Kneller  and 
Dahl  were  but  away,  would  be  at  the  head  of  |)ortraiture  in 
England.  A  laughing  group  stood  round  Richardson ;  he 
was  narrating  to  them  his  own  great  story,  which  has  been 
so  often  retolil  with  other  heroes  of  the  tale :  “  Thf  gentU- 

man  was  singularlg  annoyed  that  his  friend  should  declare  that 
his  Rubens  was  only  a  copy.  He  .said  to  me;  ‘/  will  knncL- 
any  man’s  brains  out  who  will  call  it  a  copy  I  My  dear  Mr. 
Richardson,  come  down  to  my  house,  and  give  me  your  candid 
opinion !  ’  ”  We  may  fancy  that  merry  and  wise  Richardson 
tripping  up  the  steps  laughingly,  stopping,  perhaps,  in  the 
hall  to  talk  with  two  gentlemen,  brothers,  on#  of  whom 
exhibits  to  him,  and  to  smiling  Baptist  Monnoyer,  some 
paintings  on  fans  which  excite  his  generous  unreserved 
admiration.  It  is  Mr.  Godfrey,  behind  whose  marvellously- 
decorated  fans  —  on  which  figured  landscapes  created  to 
make  love  in  —  the  beauties  of  the  time  of  Anne  and  the 
first  two  Georges  used  to  feign  to  blush  and  hide  confusion 
which  they  did  not  feel. 

When  these  and  others  were  assembled  in  the  old  bank, 
they  numbered  sixty-two.  Eveiy  man  came  with  his 
guinea  ready  for  the  treasurer.  It  was  to  be  the  annual 
subscription.  Each  member  had  also  with  him  a  list  of 
twelve  names,  whom  he  voted  for  as  directors  for  one  year. 
Michael  Dahl  insinuated  his  right  to  be  governor,  but,  sav¬ 
ing  Dahl’s  vote,  Kneller  was  unanimously  elected ;  and 
with  his  quietly  moving  into  the  chair  of  that  club,  was  the 
first  Academy  of  Painting  established  in  England. 

The  jealousy  of  Dahl,  and  a  few  individu.al  affectations, 
marred  some  of  the  good  that  the  Academy  might  have 
accomplished.  In  the  second  year,  the  Swedish  favorite  of 
Queen  Anne  and  her  husband.  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
withdrew,  because  Kneller  was  still  preferred  to  him  as 
governor  or  president.  The  Academy  Club  elected  new 
members,  with  or  without  their  consent.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  French  painter  in  London  named  Berchet.  lie 
had  painted  panels  and  ceilings  in  England  from  the  time 
of  the  latter  years  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  when  l)e  la 
Fosse  was  over  here,  he  must  have  been  proud,  if  he  was 
not  jealous,  of  his  pupil.  If  there  he  an  old  painted  panel 
yet  in  the  house  that  was  the  Duke  of  Shomberg’s,  in  Pall 
Mall,  it  is  possibly  a  portion  of  the  decoration  of  the  house, 
and  is,  in  such  case,  Bcrchet’s  work.  Tlie  belles  and  gal¬ 
lants  of  the  day  flocked  to  Ranelagh,  to  gaze  at  the  sum¬ 
mer-house  so  daintily  tricked  out  by  Berchet’s  delicate 
pencil.  IVow,  he  was  painting  small  mythological  pieces  in 
oils ;  and  the  “  Academicians,”  deeming  him  worthy  of 
being  a  member,  elected  him.  Berchet  (by  letter)  “ex¬ 
cused  himself,  being  not  well,  and  tysicky,  and  could  not 
bear  the  smoke  of  the  lamp.”  His  infirmity  did  not  leave 
him.  neither  did  his  industry.  He  had  just  put  his  name 
at  the  foot  of  “  A  Bacchanalian,”  his  last  work,  when  the 
pencil  dropped  forever  from  his  hand,  and  Berchet’s  occu¬ 
pation  was  gone. 

We  pass  fixim  art  to  fashionable  eccentricity.  When 
squires  were  squires  in  England,  and  came  up  to  London  to 
see  a  little  life,  a  club  was  founded  for  them  in  St.  James  s 
Street,  which  was  (and  is)  called  Boodle’s,  but  which  was 
long  familiarly  known  as  “The  Topboot  and  >Vorsted 
Stocking  Club.”  To  rival  Boodle’s  dinners,  or  Almwk  s, 
was  not  a  difficult  matter,  since  they  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  uncouth  legs  of  mutton,  roasted  geese,  and  buttered  ap¬ 
ple-pies.  Something  better  than  mere  squirearchy  must 
nave  been  among  the  members,  for  Gibbon  was  one,  and  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  great  historian  wrote  his  letters 
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ON  SOME  CLUBS,  AND  THEIR  ENDS. 
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there.  It  was  the  poor  cookery  of  Boodle’s  that  probablj 
ffSTe  rise  to  the  “  S^avoir  Vivre  Cluh,”  the  palates  of 
whose  members  could  not  bear,  nor  their  stomachs  digest, 
the  mutton,  geese,  and  apple-pies  of  the  cluh,  which  still 
exists.  The  “  S<,avoir  Virre  ’’  showed  that  they  knew  how 
to  liTf)  I*y  composing  or  importing  new  dishes,  and  they 
ihowed  that  they  knew  how  to  dress,  by  creating  the  most 
eccentric  of  costumes.  Among  their  imported  dishes 
was  macaroni.  It  became  such  a  faTorite  dish  at  the 
clnb,  and  was  so  invariably  brought  to  table,  that 
the  clubbists  themselves  became  celebrated  as  “Macaro¬ 
nies.”  In  dress  they  wore  a  toy  cocked  hat,  gold-laced, 
buttoned  and  tasselled  over  hair  fashioned  into  a  forctop 
above  the  head,  side-curls,  and  a  clubbed  tail.  Tight  striped 
8ilk  breeches,  and  an  equally  tight  coat  and  waistcoat  kept 
them  together.  Their  tasselled  canes  were  as  long  as  those 
jtill  carried  by  state  footmen  when  they  ride  behind  a  car¬ 
riage  going  to  court  on  a  drawing-room  day.  Like  Tiddy 
Bob,  they  had  a  watch  in  each  fob,  with  cable-chains,  and 
a  pound  of  seals  at  the  end  of  them.  Their  white  neck¬ 
cloths  displayed  a  front  bow  as  large  as  a  cauliflower ;  and 
they  daintily  walked  about  in  white  silk  stockings  and  dia¬ 
mond  buckled  shoes,  in  all  weathers.  In  any  sense,  for  a 
Macaronie  to  wear  a  great-coat  was  to  confess  his  unwor- 
thincss  of  being  a  member  of  the  august  brotherhood.  As 
equestrians,  they  figured  in  the  park  on  little  ponies,  and 
looked  as  if  they  lacked  strength  to  get  on  any  thing  higher. 
The  female  Macaronies  carried  heads  top-heavy  with  hair 
of  their  own  and  other  people’s  —  hat,  feathers,  and  a  world 
of  knickknackery.  Their  dress  clung  almost  as  closely  to 
their  body  as  the  gentlemen’s  to  theirs.  But  they  dragged 
liter  them  a  long,  long  gold-embroidered  train,  the  very 
thought  of  which  reminds  us  of  the  poet’s  line :  — 

“  Hmc  nunc  aurata  cyclade  verret  humum.’ 

The  Macaronies  and  the  Macaroniesses,  as  they  were 
cilled,  turned  days,  nights,  hours,  and  seasons,  topsy-turvy ; 
ind  the  former,  to  show  that  they  were  men,  ran  foot-races 
on  Sundays  in  Kensington  Gardens,  very  lightly  clad,  and 
utting  in  peril  their  little  lives,  by  exhaustion  of  the  little 
reath  they  carried  in  their  little  bodies.  Having  estab¬ 
lished  macaroni  as  a  dish  to  be  thenceforward  known  in 
every  household  of  taste,  they  died  out,  and  men  knew  them 
no  more. 

The  eccentrics  entered  into  the  present  century.  “  The 
Keep-the-Line  Club  ”  was  one  of  the  brilliant,  fashionable, 
ind  short-lived  clubs  of  the  first  (juarter  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  members  consisted  of  wits,  artists,  actors,  authors, 
gentlemen,  and  peers.  It  had  two  purposes, —  enjoyment 
and  preservation  of  temper,  by  putting  it  to  the  hardest 
trials.  One  of  the  rules  was,  that  whenever  a  member  was 
insulted  by  another,  however  grossly,  the  insulted  person 
should  rise  and  offer  his  best  thanks  to  the  offender.  A 
witty  fellow  might  here  find  good  opportunity  for  his  wit,  if 
he  only  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  opportunity.  Anoth¬ 
er  rule  imposed  a  fine  of  a  dozen  of  claret  to  the  club,  on 
the  member  who  published  any  literary  composition  of  his 
own.  Samuel  ^gers,  T^ham,  Miles  Peter  Andrews, 
Merry,  Morton,  Reynolds,  Fitzgerald,  Horace  Smith,  Boa- 
den,  Kenney,  and  others,  paid  the  fine  willingly  whenever  it 
was  fairly  due.  The  penal^  was  once  demanded  of  Wil¬ 
son  (the  surgeon),  and  of  John  Tuflon.  The  first  had  is¬ 
sued  an  advertisement  announcing  a  course  of  lectures; 
Tufton  had  addressed  an  electioneering  handbill  to  his  con¬ 
stituents.  Both  publications  were  pronounced  to  be  liter- 
sry.  The  authors  had  not  onlv  to  pay  the  penalty  in 
claret,  but  to  profess  their  unfeigned  delight  at  its  being 
imposed  on  them. 

vlTiile  the  Keep-the-Line  loved  fun,  others  loved  athletics. 
“The  Mary-le-bone  Cricket  Club  ”  of  the  olden  days  did  not 
St  all  resemble  what  it  afterwards  became  when  known  as 
1^’*.  In  its  early  age,  there  was  as  much  difficulty  in 
passing  a  ballot  successfully,  as  in  the  most  •xclusive  clubs 
of  the  present  day.  The  members  included  players  from 
wery  degree  in  the  peerage,  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  gentlemen  of  large  landed  property.  The 


costume  of  the  club  was  xky-blue  !  and  their  chief  object  — 
even  before  cricketing  —  was  the  performance  of  practical 
jokes.  One  of  the  latter  was  played  by  the  bacchanalian 
Duke  of  Richmond  on  Fred  Reynolds  the  dramatist.  The 
Duke  put  Reynolds  on  horseback,  and  rwle  with  him  to  a 
match  on  Moulsey  Hurst.  The  steed  ridden  by  Reynolds 
was  from  Astley’s,  and  the  duke  led  the  way  by  where  a 
body  of  soldiers  was  exercising  with  gun,  drum,  and  trump¬ 
et.  The  circus  war-horse  immediately  became  dramatic, 
going  through  a  course  of  unparalleled  performances,  which 
he  concluded  by  flinging  his  sky-blue  rider.  But  there 
were,  besides  the  practical  jokers,  serious  and  accomplished 
cricketers.  For  bowling,  David  Harris ;  for  batting,  Tom 
Walker ;  and  for  wicket-keeping,  sharp-eyed  Hammond  had 
no  equal  except  in  Lord  Frederick  Beauclerc,  who  excelled 
each  in  his  speciality,  and  could  beat  everybody  at  all 
three. 

In  those  days,  the  Mary-le-bone  Club  had  no  particular 
ground.  From  May  to  September  they  moved  from  place 
to  place,  encamping  here  and  bivouacking  there  by  day, 
and  taking  their  ease  in  their  inn  by  night.  Hospitality 
varied  this  course  very  pleasantly.  Sir  Horace  Mann,  the 
King  of  Cricket,  kept  open  house  for  the  club  at  his  seat, 
near  Maidstone,  or  at  his  marine  residence  at  Margate. 
This  hospitality  did  not  cause  him  to  be  respected  by  the 
practical  jokers.  Some  of  the  jokes  lacked  decency ;  and 
we  do  not  see  much  fun  in  the  emptying  a  man’s  box  of  its 
snuff  and  filling  it  with  hellebore,  to  make  him  sneeze  a 
hundred  times  for  one.  It  was  a  rule  that  no  offence  was 
to  be  taken  at  the  roughest  of  those  jokes,  but  it  vvas  not 
always  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  se^  m  delighted  at  them. 
We  quite  sympathize  with  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  who, 
being  asked  why  he  looked  serious  when  everybody  was 
laughing  loudly  at  a  jest  perpetrated  by  the  most  convivial 
of  the  members,  answered,  “  My  dear  sir,  I  can  see  no  fun 
in  a  man  who  owes  me  three  guineas  1  ” 

The  hospitality  of  Mann  to  the  club  was,  if  possible,  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  that  of  Richard  Leigh,  whose  welcomes  to  the 
members  at  Wilmington  were  feudal  in  their  sumptuons- 
ness.  His  good  taste  and  liberality  were  manifested  in 
many  ways.  His  musical  gatherings  were  exquisite  treats. 
His  love  for  athletic  sports  was  shown  in  his  zeal  at  getting 
up  cricket-matches.  The  eccentric  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
who  had  married  two  dukes  and  a  marquis  to  her  three 
daughters,  once  said  aloud  to  Richard  Leigh :  “  I  am  the 
first,  but  you  are  the  second  match-maker  in  England,  Mr. 
Leigh.’ 

One  of  the  droller  incidents  of  the  club-matches  was 
long  remembered.  Reynolds,  who  was  but  an  amateur, 
was  one  day  called  upon  to  go  in  for  a  member  who  was 
too  ill  to  play.  He  went  to  the  wicket  with  a  feeling  of 
fright,  as  if  he  stood  in  front  of  a  loaded  pistol  levelled  at 
him,  when  he  saw  that  the  formidable  Harris  was  about  to 
bowl.  In  his  own  words,  he  says :  “  My  terrors  were  so 
much  increased,  by  the  mock  pity  and  sympathy  of  Ham¬ 
mond,  Beldam,  and  others  round  the  wicket,  that  when 
this  mighty  bowler  —  the  Jupiter  Tonans  —  hurled  his  bolt 
at  me,  I  shut  my  eyes  in  the  intensity  of  my  panic,  and 
mechanically  gave  a  random  desperate  blow,  which,  to  my 
utter  astonishment,  was  followed  by  a  loud  cry  all  over  the 
ring  of  “  Run  I  run  1  ”  I  did  run,  and  with  all  my  force ; 
and  getting  three  notches,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  John 
Tufton,  Leigh,  Anguish,  and  other  arch-wags,  advanced, 
and  formally  presented  to  me  twenty-five  sixpences  in  a 
hat,  collected  from  the  by-standers,  as  ‘  the  reward  of 
merits.’  Even  Lord  Winchilsea  and  Sir  Horace  Mann 
contributed  to  this,  and  then  all  playfully  commenced  pro¬ 
moting  a  new  subscription,  which  only  stopped  because  I 
could  not  stop  the  next  ball.  To  my  great  joy,  up  went 
my  stumps  and  out  I  walked  —  certainly  with  some  little 
eclat,  being  the  first  member  of  the  club  who  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  regular  player  —  i.e.,  paid  for  his  services.” 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  of  some  other  clubs  and 
their  purposes.  In  the  last  century,  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
in  the  chair  at  a  private  club  which  used  to  meet  weekly 
at  “  The  Prince  ot  Wales  ”  in  Conduit  Street.  A  proposal 
was  made  to  do  something  for  starving  authors.  The 
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members  murmured  over  their  pipes,  stared  at  the  punch¬ 
bowl,  and  thought  authors  were  vulgar  people,  who  were 
not  worth  being  thought  about.  The  matter,  however,  was 
not  allowed  to  drop.  Year  after  year,  some  kind  soul  or 
another  brought  it  not  upon  the  anvil,  hammered  at  it  till  he 
was  weary,  and  then  passed  the  hammer  to  another,  and 
another,  and  he  to  another,  till  at  last  the  something  was 
beaten  into  shape,  and  shape  into  substance,  till  there  was 
fashioned  that  excellent  and  praiseworthy  institution,  the 
Literary  Fund.  In  its  first  year  only  a  few  shillings  could 
be  spared  for  one  hungry  author,  but  now  it  sends  forth 
welcome  relief  by  hundreds  of  pounds. 

This  Literary  Fund  brings  to  our  mind  a  literary  club 
which  we  must  not  pass  over  —  namely,  “  The  Syncretics.” 
The  worthy  gentleman  who  invented  the  name  has  never 
been  discovered;  but,  dignified  as  the  title  looked,  it  sorely 
troubled  some  of  the  members,  particularly  those  who  had 
looked  into  a  dictionary  for  the  interpretation,  yet  who,  on 
being  asked  for  the  meanins:  of  “  Syncretic,”  had  forgotten 
the  dictionary  definition.  The  object  of  this  united  body 
was  the  encouragement  of  the  dramatic  element  among  the 
members.  They  were  to  write  plays,  which  managers  were 
to  put  on  the  stage  for  them;  and  as  each  play  was  acted, 
the  Syncretics  were  bound,  or  were  supposed  to  be  bound, 
to  support  the  drama  of  their  brother-member  by  enthusi¬ 
astic  demonstrations  of  applause.  Their  motto  seemed  to 
be :  “  Hors  nous  et  nos  amis  nul  n’aura  de  resprit.” 

^Mien  the  amiable  society  had  furnished  nearly  as  many 
new  dramas  as  there  were  members,  the  diflSculty  arose  as 
to  which  play  shoidd  have  the  precedence.  It  was  a  deli¬ 
cate  matter.  Each  writer  saw  peculiar  claims  and  merits 
in  his  own  play,  and  those  members  whose  pieces  were  as 
vet  only  on  the  stocks  thought  that  the  club  should  not  be 
in  too  great  a  hurry,  lest,  by  failing  in  their  first  venture, 
they  should  discourage  the  possible  or  probable  new  Shak- 
speares  who  as  yet  lacked  time  to  bring  about  their  dramatic 
de'noumenis.  At  length  a  decision  was  arrived  at,  and  a 
play  called  “  Martinuzzi  ”  had  the  good  or  evil  fortune  to 
De  selected  for  representation.  The  public  expectation  had 
been  stimulated  to  a  high  degree,  but  disappointment 
followed.  “  Martinuzzi  ”  was  a  lugubrious  failure ;  but  an 
ill-natured  world  would  have  it  that  it  was  most  violently 
hissed  bv  the  author’s  fellow-clubbists,  the  Syncretics. 
What  will  not  a  censorious  worhl  assert?  The  scandal¬ 
mongers  affirmed  that  it  was  a  Syncretic  rule  for  each 
memher,  except  the  author,  to  hiss  the  play  in  course  of 
representation,  as  each  sibilant  member  hoped,  by  damning 
his  brother’s  play,  to  obtain  a  better  chance  of  bringing  his 
own  forward  earlier. 

Is  there  any  one  surviving  whose  pantomimic  memories 
can  flash  vividly  back  half  a  generation  ?  If  so,  how  joy¬ 
ous  yet  sad  must  be  his  remembrance  of  another  literary 
club  —  “  'The  Fielding  ”  —  and  the  pantomime  of  “  Harle- 
ouin  Guy  Fawkes,”  acted  by  the  members,  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  in  1855  I  If  the  set  purpose  of  that  society  at  its 
formation  was  to  found  a  school  of  mimes,  the  success  was 
undoubted.  It  was  a  strange  ambition,  thought  Smelfun- 
gus,  for  professional  men  and  clerks  in  public  offices  to 
attempt  to  rival — nay,  excel  —  the  clowns,  harlenuins, 
lovers,  and  pantaloons  who  were  imbued  with  the  traditions 
of  the  times  of  Grimaldi  and  Bologna,  Barnes  and  Parsloe. 
The  amateurs  were  quite  up  to  the  regular  business.  Who 
that  was  there  will  forget  the  marvellous  delivery  of  the 
patter  song  which  Albert  Smith  rattled  out  as  “  Catesby  ”  ? 
Was  ever  stage-fight  at  the  old  Coburg  (where  Messrs. 
Blanchanl  and  Bradley  used  to  slay  and  be  slain  nightly 
with  broad-swords,  that  hacked  and  hewed  to  orchestral 
accompaniments)  equal  to  the  terrific  combat  which  was 
maintained  between  the  awfully  savage  Catesby  and  the 
resolute  assassin  Guy  Fawkes,  who  had  Mr.  Holmes  under 
his  mask  ?  Tlie  latter  seemed  like  a  boneless  unvertebrat- 
ed  acrobate,  who  could  throw  his  limbs  anywhere  he  pleased 
out  of  his  own  way,  or  very  much  in  the  way  of  his  adver¬ 
sary.  ’The  murderous  earnestness  of  his  fighting  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  hilarious  humor  of  Ids  burlesque¬ 
singing  ;  and  Mr.  Holmes’s  solemn  humor  was  equally  well 
illustrated  in  the  part  he  took,  with  three  other  amateurs. 
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in  the  performance  of  acrobatic  feats  in  the  scene  of  the 
Epsom  Race-course.  They  executed  the  easiest  of  feau 
with  an  admirable  air  of  having  achieved  the  impossible. 
'The  laughing  spectators  were  almost  deceived  by  the  mock 
seriousness  of  the  pseudo  aerobates ;  and  when  the  latter 
bowed  to  the  applause,  with  an  air  of  being  exhausted  by 
their  seemingly  laborious  efforts,  the  applause  grew  louder, 
and  the  laughter  shook  the  very  house.  ’ 

Tliere  were  other  members  of  the  club  who  took  part  in 
this  celebrated  pantomime,  and  who  were  quite  as  effcctiTe 
as  their  fellows.  Spectators  calculated  in  vain  the  number 
of  government-office  windows  Mr.  Bidwell,  the  inimitable 
harlequin,  must  have  leaped  through,  the  government  tables 
he  must  have  vaulted  over,  and  the  government  chairs  be 
must  have  waltzed  with  for  suppositious  columbines,  before 
he  arrived  at  the  perfection  which  he  then  displayed.  One 
could  not  but  wonder  whether  he  went  down  to  his  office  in 
Whitehall  in  his  spangles  covered  by  a  great-coat,  from 
which  he  suddenly  emerged  to  stir  the  often-manifested  de¬ 
light  of  the  porter.  Did  he  go  to  his  desk  by  a  hop,  step, 
and  a  jump  ?  Did  he  ever  awe  a  reproving  “  Heail  of  De- 
artment  ”  by  shaking  his  ruler  above  him,  as  on  the  8ta<m 
e  shook  his  wand  and  paralyzed  the  clown  ?  Then  there 
was  Arthur  Smith,  who  slipped  about  in  pantaloon  as  if  he 
had  never  known  boots,  and  heels  to  them,  since  he  was 
born.  Nor  let  us  pass  over  Joe  Robins,  that  airy  medical 
student,  who,  we  suppose,  made  the  dissecting-room  funny 
by  his  skeleton  songs,  if  he  chanted  the  scraps  of  min¬ 
strelsy  as  farcically  as  he  sang  “  Hot  Codlins  ”  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Clown.  Horace  Walpole  said  of  some  amciteur 
actors  at  whose  playing  he  was  present,  that  they  played  so 
well  it  was  a  pity  they  had  not  sense  enough  not  to  play  at 
all.  He  would  not  have  been  epigrammatic  in  th.at  style 
had  he  witnes.sed  the  burlesquersand  pantomimistsof  “The 
Fielding  Club.”  It  was  because  of  their  sense  and  intelli¬ 
gence  that  they  were  so  efficient.  In  their  strength  and 
buoyant  spirits  and  exuberant  health,  thev  looked  immortal. 
Alas  1  some  of  them  have  passed  from  the  stase-manager 
to  the  sexton.  One  or  two,  having  the  alternative  put  be¬ 
fore  them,  quitted  motley  and  pantomime  forever,  and  took 
permanently  to  their  office-duties.  Two  or  three  went  in 
an  opposite  direction ;  they  stuck  to  the  stage,  and  more  or 
less  adorn  it  now,  under  their  proper  or  uniler  8ta2e  names. 
An  odd  fellow  or  so  “  got  up  a  tree,”  as  if  that  feat  belonsed 
to  the  harlequinade  of  life ;  but  it  is  believed  that  their 
creditors  saw  less  fun  in  the  reality  than  in  the  pantomimic 
effect.  In  short,  to  quote  Hood’s  “  Ode  on  a  Distant  Pros¬ 
pect  of  Clapham  College,”  — 

“  Alack  1  They’re  gone  a  thousand  ways ! 

And  some  are  serving  in  ‘  The  Greys,’ 

And  some  have  perish’d  young  !  — 

Jack  Harris  weds  his  second  wife, 

Hal  Bavlis  drives  the  wane  of  life. 

And  blithe  Carew  is  hung !  ” 

W’c  can  only  briefly  refer  to  a  few  other  clubs,  some  still, 
others  till  lately,  existing.  We  may  suppo.«e  that  a  member 
of  “  The  Early  Rising  Association  ”  has  no  affinity  with  the 
“  Owls.”  The  “  One-o’clock  Club  ”  would  no  more  under¬ 
stand  a  cricket-club  than  the  members  of  the  one  could  look 
like  the  members  of  the  other.  The  “  Early  Risers  ”  are 
members  of  one  of  those  cricket-clubs.  During  the  season 
they  pitch  their  wickets  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
play  till  seven,  and  then  to  business  —  pleasure  with  them 
taking  the  precedence.  But  work  is  their  business  of  the  day. 
Put  the  “  Owls  ”  by  their  side,  the  foul  binls  would  certain¬ 
ly  l)ear  no  resemblance  to  a  man  and  a  brother.  Tlie  “  Owls 
used  to  meet  at  “  The  Sheridan  Knowles,”  Bri<lge  Streep 
Covent  Garden.  They  sat  without  ever  rising.  Day  and 
night  some  blinking  member  was  to  be  found  there  raakin? 
sacrifice  of  his  facilities.  It  was  not  much  to  offer  up ;  but 
by  one  saddened  victim  or  another,  the  sacrifice  was  beinir 
continually  made.  The  smoke  of  their  sacrifice  ascended 
from  their  pipes,  and  their  libations  were  made  in  the  verr 
hottest  of  mixeci  liquors.  We  believe  that  all  the_“ 
were  utterly  consumed  —  to  the  great  relief  of  their  friends. 
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Aspirin"  )'oun"  imbeciles  who  call  themselves  by  that  name  j 
jre  probably  only  the  much-shattered  wrecks  of  the  “  One- 
o’clock  Club,”  an  association  which  was  established  for  the 
lofty  purpose  of  late  drinking !  The  “  One-o’clock  ”  made 
elKWts  of  a  good  many  of  its  members.  If  any  of  its  par- 
ivied  survivors  could  bear  being  taken  down  to  the  Serpen- 
tiie  at  daybreak  on  one  of  these  winter  mornings,  we  should 
like  to  show  them  the  club  of  hardy  bathers  there  who  take 
their  plunge,  though  they  break  the  ice  for  it,  and  then  run 
jcross  the'park  to  breakfast  at  a  pace  that  would  take  all 
the  poor  breath  out  of  the  poorer  body  of  any  survivor  of 
I  club  like  the  “  One-o’clocKs.” 

We  must  say  for  the  “  Owls  ”  that  they  did  not  origi¬ 
nally  intend  to  be  permanently  drinking.  They  fell  into 
bad  ways.  Sheridan  Knowles  himseu  was,  probably, 
never  any  thing  more  than  the  honorary  patron  of  the 
club.  Poor  musical  Augustin  Wade,  the  composer  of 
“Meet  me  by  Moonlight,”  and  the  disposer  of  Mrs.  Way- 
lett,  who  gave  melodious  utterance  to  his  ballads,  was 
chairman  of  the  club  of  “  Owls  ”  in  its  best  days.  These 
were  when  it  met  up  stairs  at  the  “  Shakspeare’s  Head  ”  in 
Wych  Street  —  sacred  ground,  nevertheless,  for  it  was  the 
home  of  genius,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  the 
cradle  of  Punch. 

We  will  say  nothing  of  “  The  Sublime  Society  of  Beef¬ 
steaks,”  for  Brother  Arnold  has  written  its  history  and 
suu"  its  requiem.  What  a  host  of  great  people,  home  and 
foreign,  used  to  assemble  in  a  French  eating-house  in  a 
dirty” little  street  near  Leicester  Square,  where  the  For¬ 
eigners’  Club  was  held,  and  Mallet  du  Pan,  Pozzo  di 
Born),  and  our  Vansittart  were  among  the  best  talkers. 
We  may  wonder  if  “  The  Y  Z’s  ”  of  Liverpool  have  seen 
u  ipue  heads  among  them  as  once  met  at  “  The  Foreigners.” 
Gone  are  the  “  Fabs,”  the  “  Fortnightly  Associated  Book 
Society ;  ”  “  The  Jelly  Bags  ”  in  nightcaps  are  as  extinct 
u  Barham’s  “  Wi"s.”  “  Our  Club,”  whose  number  was 
once  that  of  the  “  Forty  Thieves,”  has  never  recovered  the 
prestige  it  had  in  the  days  of  Douglas  Jcrrold,  while  the 
“Cocked  Hats,”  select  in  number,  grow  in  hilarity  as  well 
asin“  Archaeo-knowledgy.”  The  “  Arts,”  or  the  Upst-Arts, 
u  some  wild  wit  called  that  club  at  its  foundation,  is,  at 
least,  existing.  The  “  Civil  Service  ”  has  a  cheerful  home 
—  and  a  hospitable  at  “  The  Thatched  House.”  1  hen 
there  is  a  club  so  mysterious  that  we  cannot  learn  whether 
its  name  is  “  The  Sentry,”  or  “  The  Century  ;  ”  but  its  pur¬ 
poses  are  siiid  to  be  very  “  advanced,”  in  the  well-under¬ 
stood  political  meaning  of  that  word.  ^  and  by  we  shall 
probably  hear  a  good  deal  of  them.  Meanwhile,  we  will 
close  this  paper  with  a  quotation  from  Lord  Campbell’s  “  Life 
d  Lord  Thurlow.”  It  will  serve,  at  least,  to  show  that 
modern  club-ways  were  not  the  ways  of  the  clubs  ol  former 
davs;  “  A.D.  1769.  At  that  time,  and  indeed  when  I  my- 
sefr  first  began  the  study  of  the  law,  the  modern  club- 
system  was  unknown,  and  (as  in  the  time  of  Swift  and 
Addison)  men  went  in  the  evenings  for  society  to  coffee¬ 
houses,  in  which  they  expected  to  encounter  a  particular 
set  of  acquaintance,  but  which  were  open  to  all  who  chose 
to  enter  and  offer  to  join  in  the  conversation,  at  the  risk  of 
meeting  cold  looks  and  mortifying  rebuffs.” 

METZ  REVISITED. 

It  is  now  just  nineteen  months  since  I  first  visited  the  then 
virgin  fortress  of  Metz.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  what  a  stupendous  change  has  taken  place  1  Little 
ontwardly  seems  changed  in  uie  town  itself ;  there  is  the 
Hdtel  de  I’Europe  opposite  the  room  in  which  I  write  this 
letter,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  that  we 
stood  and  watched  the  two  Baden  oflicers  who  were  brought 
is  to  Leboeuf  there  as  prisoners  on  parole  after  the  open¬ 
ing  skirmish  at  Niederbronn.  A  Prussian  dragoon  officer’ s 
enarver  is  being  led  up  and  down  the  courtyard  now,  and 
the  ho  rse’s  master  is  no  prisoner  to  France.  In  the  very 
hotel  in  which  I  write,  Bazaine’s  staff  had  their  quarters ; 
sod  close  by  is  the  room  in  which  the  Marshal’s  nephew 
showed  me  the  most  beautiful  maps  of  Glermany,  but  was 


unable  to  produce  any  really  good  ones  of  the  environs  of 
Metz  itselt’.  Every  thing  seems  the  same,  and  yet  all  is  so 

different.  I  go  out  for  a  stroll  down  the  Rue  des  Clercs _ 

the  Recent  Street  of  Metz.  There  is  the  doorway  under 
which  I  took  refuge  in  order  to  see  the  Zouaves  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Guard  pass.  How  the  people  cheered  them  I  They 
had  a  battery  of  mitraiUeitses  with  them,  and  every  one 
crowded  to  have  a  look  at  the  new  and  mysterious  engines 
of  destruction,  which  were  to  carry  slaiwhter  into  the  °Ger“ 
man  ranks,  and  to  aid  the  victorious  French  army  in  its 
“  promenade  militaire  ”  to  Berlin.  Alas  I  the  woods  around 
Gorze  and  Rezonville  and  the  rocky  gorge  between  Grav- 
elotte  and  St.  Hubert  but  too  soon  re-echoed  to  the  jarring 
sound  of  the  mitraUleusen,  and  the  white  crosses  there  to¬ 
day  mark  the  grave  of  many  a  tall  fellow  who  got  his 
death-wound  from,  may  be,  that  very  battery.  Here  is  the 
Place  Royale  —  and  it  is  covered  with  Prussian  recruits, 
hard  at  work  at  position  drill.  A  few  groups  of  Frenchmen 
are  looking  on  at  the  barbarians,  and  their  comments  are 
curious  to  hear.  “  Look  at  them,”  said  one  old  gentleman 
with  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  his  button¬ 
hole  ;  “  did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  droll  ?  There,  just 
look  at  that  man  lying  flat  on  his  belly  to  take  aim.  Is 
that  a  position  for  a  soldier  ?  ”  Ah,  my  friend,  the  men  in 
the  same  uniform  have  done  that  same  trick  of  skirmishing 
with  pretty  considerable  success  not  far  from  here.  “  No 
matter,”  said  another  by-stander,  “  they  work  hard,  these 
Prussians.”  “  They  are  quite  right,”  replied  my  decorated 
friend,  who  thinks  it  unsoldier-like  lor  men  to  lie  down  to 
shoot,  “  for,  you  see,  they  will  be  tried  before  lon<».” 

Before  quitting  the  men  at  drill,  it  is  worth  white  remark¬ 
ing  that  in  Metz  the  Prussians  are  evidently  anxious  to 
show  the  population  that  their  drill-sergeants  are  not  such 
ferocious  beings  as  the  French  papers  would  fain  make 
them  out  to  be.  The  under  officers  are  most  mild  in  their 
admonitions  to  the  men,  and  speak  to  them  with  all  the 
politeness  of  Mr.  Chucks,  the  aristocratic  boatswain  in 
“Peter  Simple.”  Let  us  hope  they  do  not  reserve  the 
oaths  and  blows  which,  as  Capt.  Marryat  tells  us,  generally 
terminated  Mr.  Chucks’s  harangues  until  their  'men  are 
back  in  barracks  and  out  of  reach  of  French,  or  rather 
Neo-German  eyes.  The  Prussians  do  nothing  without  a 
purpose,  and  it  is  plain  enough  that  a  great  effort  is  to  be 
made  between  this  and  next  October  to  convince  the  yonn<T 
men  of  Elsass-Lothringen  that  service  in  the  German  army 
is  no  such  terrible  matter,  after  all.  Let  us  take  a  turn  on 
the  Esplanade,  the  favorite  rendezvous  in  days  gone  by  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Metz.  The  afternoon  is  as  fine  as  you 
can  wish,  and  the  air  is  more  like  that  of  April  than 
of  February,  but  there  is  hardly  a  single  French  man  or 
woman  to  be  seen  on  the  pretty  promenade.  German, 
Prussian,  Bavarian,  and  Saxon  officers  in  every  sort  of  uni¬ 
form  there  are  enough  and  to  spare,  but  nearly  all  the 
civilians  are  German ;  a  few  German  officers’  wives,  with 

their  children  and  a  sprinkling  of  German  shopkeepers _ 

some  of  them  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judah  —  and  per¬ 
haps  half-a-dozen  French  people.  Of  these  nearly  all  wear 
deep  mourning.  Likely  enough  they  have  to  grieve  for  the 
loss  of  some  relative ;  but  the  veriest  German  on  the  Es¬ 
planade  must  admit  that  there  is  cause  enough  in  all  around 
to  make  any  Frenchman  feel  exceedingly  sad.  At  one  end 
of  the  promenade  there  is  the  statue  of  Ney,  the  brave  des 
braves,  to  remind  all  lovers  of  France  of  past  glories ;  at 
the  o^er,  Mont.  St.  Quentin,  crowned  by  its  impre>rnable 
fortress,  towers  grandly  against  the  setting  sun.  As*!  lean 
over  the  parapet  of  the  ramparts,  and  gaze  at  Forts 
Plappeville  and  St.  Quentin,  I  cannot  help  thinkin<r  how 
often  during  the  weary  months  of  the  siege  of  Metz  poor 
Rossel  must  have  looked  on  the  same  scene,  with  the  bitter 
thought  that  those  impregnable  heights  would  but  too  surely 

!)ass  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  France,  without  one 
ast  Wow  being  struck  —  such  a  blow  as  desperate  men 
who  know  that  they,  and  they  only,  can  save  their  country, 
are  alone  capable  of  striking  —  in  defence  of  the  bulwark 
and  key  of  France.  Well  might  a  man  like  Rossel  b« 
goaded  to  madness,  and  made  ready  to  throw  in  his  lot 
even  with  the  madmen  of  the  Commune,  by  such  a  crush- 
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ing  calamity  as  the  capitulation  of  Metz.  For  it  was  here, 
and  nowhere  else,  that  the  fate  of  France  was  decided. 
Well  do  I  remember,  on  the  19th  of  August  (I  had  passed 
over  to  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the 
French  allowing  of  no  correspondence),  hearing  a  Prussian 
officer  say,  as  we  stood  looking  at  the  French  camps  be¬ 
neath  Forts  Plappeville  and  St.  Quentin  from  the  heights 
above  Rozerieulles,  “  We  have  now  driven  back  their  only 
remaining  army  into  Metz  ;  and  if  we  can  only  keep  them 
there,  we  have  conquered  France.  It  is  here,  and  not  be¬ 
fore  Paris,  that  the  campaign  will  be  settled.” 

A  stroll  through  the  streets  of  Metz  shows  many  a 
change.  The  first  thing  that  must,  I  think,  strike  any  new¬ 
comer,  is  the  prodigious  number  of  shops  which  are  to  be 
let,  and  the  good-will  of  the  business  to  be  sold.  Placards 
with  “  Shop  to  let,”  or  “  Business  to  be  disposed  of,”  meet 
one  at  almost  every  other  door.  And  I  should  say  that  a 
good  portion  of  the  shops  which  are  now  open  are  kept  by 
Germans.  All  the  restaurants,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
have  “  Restauration,”  and  “  Wein  und  Bier,”  too,  added  to 
their  French  titles.  Many  shops,  notably  cigar  and  book 
s'nops,  are,  as  I  have  said,  wholly  German,  and  are  kept  by 
German  owners.  Fo  one  can  doubt  that  the  French  trad¬ 
ing  classes  are  emigrating  largely  from  Metz.  Had  one 
not  already  known  that  this  was  the  case,  one  could  guess 
that  it  was,  by  seeing  in  Nancy  numbers  of  the  shops  with 
“  from  Metz  ”  after  their  tenants’  names.  And  the  spirit 
of  the  people  ?  Well,  there  is  no  use  denying  it,  the 

r:ople  do  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  turn  good  Germans. 

had  seen,  as  I  have  already  written  to  you,  a  good  deal  of 
hatred  of  the  Teuton  on  my  way  through  the  occupied  depart¬ 
ments.  But  it  was  as  nothing  compared  with  tne  absolute 
horror  of  the  coimueror  which  is  shown  by  the  middle 
classes  in  Metz.  They  are  extremely  ostentatious  in  their 
patriotism,  which  they  seem  to  think  is  best  .shown  by 
glaring  at  every  one  whom  they  fancy  to  be  a  German,  and 
giving  the  Germans  the  cold  shoulder  in  every  possible  way. 
I  am  told  that,  as  might  be  expected,  none  of  the  German 
officers  here  are  admitted  into  French  society;  and  that  if 
by  chance  an  inhabitant  of  Metz  finds  himself  in  the  same 
room  with  a  German,  he  instantly  leaves  it,  and  never  puts 
his  foot  in  the  house  again.  All  the  attempts  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  bridge  over  the  great  gulf  which  yawns  between 
the  two  nationalities  have  hitherto  failed  completely  on  the 
admission  of  the  victors  themselves.  It  is  the  delight  of 
the  inhabitants,  on  days  when  one  of  the  German  military 
bands  is  expected  to  play  on  the  Esplanade  —  the  Rotten- 
row  of  Metz  —  to  crowd  round  the  orchestra  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  musicians,  and  then,  directly  the  band 
strikes  up,  to  disperse  in  every  direction,  leaving  the  Prus¬ 
sian  officers,  their  wives,  and  friends,  alone  in  their  glory. 
Every  Frenchman  in  Metz  tells  you,  with  patriotic  delight, 
how  the  tricolor  flag  is  still  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  spire,  and  how  the  Germans  have  offered  unavailingly 
large  sums  to  any  one  who  will  remove  it.  It  should  be 
noted  in  passing  that  the  said  flag  is  so  small  as  to  be  only 
just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  so  exceedingly  dirty  that 
I  no  one  can  tell,  except  with  eyes  enlightened  with  patriotic 

faith,  whether  it  be  the  flag  of  France,  Prussia,  or  Timbuc- 
too.  I  humbly  confess,  though  gifted  with  a  passably  good 
pair  of  eye.s,  to  having  thought  that  this  glorious  banner 
was  the  we.ithercock  when  I  first  saw  it. 

The  Prussians,  however,  intend  shortly  to  put  up  a  gold 
cross  on  the  spire  in  its  place  —  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 

I  a  more  fitting  symbol  for  God’s  house  —  and  I  have  a 

[  shrewd  idea  that  when  the  Germans  once  set  to  work  in 

earnest  they  will  soon  have  the  tricolor  down.  Some  of  the 
grievances  of  the  people  are  sentimental  enough,  but  oth¬ 
ers  are  well  founded,  or  at  least  ap|)car  to  be  so.  Why,  for 
^  instance,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  are  no  foreign  notes 

above  the  value  of  two  pounds  sterling  allowed  to  circulate 
in  Elsass-Lothringen  ?  That  Prince  Bismarck  should  ob¬ 
ject  to  French  notes  one  can  understand,  although  one 
would  have  fancied  that  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  fixed  a  much  higher  limit  to  their  circulation  than  fifty 
francs ;  but  what,  I  ask,  with  all  respect  for  German  intel- 
]  lect,  has  the  honest  “  fiver  ”  done  that  it  too  should  be  stern- 
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ly  tabooed  in  common  with  all  foreign  paper  money  ?  Qf 
course,  no  one  would  wish  to  make  use  of  English  notes  as 
a  rule,  but  it  certainly  does  seem  rather  hard  that  one’s 
landlord  should  be  forbidden  from  changing  an  English  note 
under  a  heavy  penalty.  Surely,  the  “  Battle  of  llorking  ” 
has  not  yet  been  fought,  and  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  is,  may  be,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  Prussia. 

I  have  never  regretted  the  victory  of  Germany  over  France 
except  for  one  reason,  viz.,  that  if  the  French  had  taken 
the  Rhine  Provinces  they  would  have  introduced  their  ex¬ 
cellent  coinage  there  in  place  of  those  abominable  kreutzers 
and  groschen  and  pfennigs,  which  now  dirl^  one’s  fingers 
and  puzzle  one’s  brains  to  such  a  degree.  These  horruf  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  Evil  One  have,  of  course,  now  invaded  Lor¬ 
raine  ;  and  as  if  they  were  not  originally  difficult  enou'^h 
to  reckon,  there  is  added  the  constant  necessity  of  translat¬ 
ing  them  into  francs  in  all  dealings  here.  The  Germans,  of 
course,  make  use  of  their  own  beautiful  system  in  all  their 
transactions ;  and  I  had  a  specimen  of  the  way  that  French¬ 
men  are  being  taught  their  new  duties.  Yesterday,  at  the  post- 
office,  I  went  to  buy  a  postage-stamp  for  England,  and  jiid 
as  I  got  into  the  office  I  remembered  that  I  was  ignorant  of 
the  German  for  a  stamp,  so  I  asked  in  French  for  a  ‘‘  tim¬ 
bre.”  The  clerk  gave  me  one,  and  stated  that  I  had  “  deux 
gros  et  demi  ”  to  pay.  I  humbly  asked  how  much  that 
made  in  French  coin,  not  having  any  German  money.  I 
was  thereupon  informed  in  a  German  stage-whisper  that  1 
had  better  go  to  school  and  learn.  Not  seeing  any  school 
handy,  I  settled  the  matter  by  putting  down  a  franc  piece. 
AVhat  was  my  delight  to  find  that  my  friend  who  had  just 
hinted  so  rudely  at  the  defects  in  my  education  was  himself  a 
little  puzzled  to  hit  on  the  right  sum  to  give  me  in  return. 
The  next  time  I  hail  occasion  to  wo  to  the  post  I  took  care 
to  talk  German,  and  I  find  that  I  am  received  as  [lolitcly  as 
I  formerly  was  rudely.  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  settled  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  Germans  here  that  every  one  must  and  shall 
talk  German,  and  that  they  endeavor  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  anno^  the  inhabitants  who  cling  to 
French. 

The  changing  of  names  of  places  to  their  German  equiva¬ 
lents  puzzles  the  French  not  a  little;  and  I  heard  a  man  at 
the  station  asking  plaintively  to  have  a  ticket  for  Thionville 
instead  of  the  one  he  had  received  for  Diedenhofen,  as  the 
conquerors  persist  in  calling  that  town.  Some  of  tlie  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  French  in  this  matter  of  the  changing  of 
French  names  into  German  ones  are  certainly  groundless 
enough.  For  instance,  I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Pari¬ 
sians  are  very  wroth  that  the  Germans  are  about  to  change 
the  French  names  of  the  seven  gates  of  Metz  for  German 
ones.  When  we  call  to  mind  how  eager  the  French  are  to 
change  the  names  of  their  own  streets  and  public  buildings 
after  each  of  their  periodical  revolutions,  it  is  really  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  wrath  against  the 
Germans  for  doing  in  conquered  Metz  exactly  what  the 
Parisians  do  in  Paris,  whenever  they  upset  a  government. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that,  contrary  to  gen¬ 
eral  report,  the  names  of  the  outlying  forts  remain  the  same 
as  before  the  capture  of  Metz,  and  it  is  not  yet  decided 
what  they  shall  be  called.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  they 
will  be  called  after  diflferent  German  leaders  and  statesmen. 
Another  French  grievance  in  Metz  is  the  heavjr  tax  on  let¬ 
ters  to  France,  and  the  impossibility  of  prepaying  letters  to 
or  from  that  country.  This,  however,  will  soon  be  reme¬ 
died  by  the  recently-signed  postal  treaty  between  the 
French  and  German  governments.  Many  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  however,  are  candid  enough  to  admit,  when  pressed 
hard,  that  the  German  post  is  “  not  badly  ”  organized. 
The  fact  being,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  ever  had  any 
practical  experience  of  the  two  administrations,  that  the 
German  post-office  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the 
French  —  especially  since  the  war  —  one  of  the  very  worst 
The  delivery  of  parcels  hy  the  post-office  is  admitted  ^ 
an  improvement.  I  know  another  post-office  which  takes 
charge  of  parcels,  as  well  as  the  “  Correspondenz-Karten, 
which  almost  every  country  in  Europe  except  France  hw 
now  adopted.  But  then  France,  as  we  know,  is  at  the 
head  of  civilization. 
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Italy  has  lost  one  more  of  her  great  sons.  Kings  and 
journalists  did  their  best  by  persecution  and  caluminr  to 
make  of  Mazzini  a  cosmopolitan  power,  a  chief  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Revolution,  but  it  was  to  Italy  that  he  essentially 
belonged.  It  was  her  oppression  that  first  kindled  the  fire  in 
his  soul,  for  her  sake  and  on  her  territory  that  his  greatest 
acts  were  done,  in  her  and  her  destiny  that  he  most  ardently 
believed.  Whatever  else  he  was,  he  was  before  and  beyond 
all  things  an  Italian  —  one  to  whom  Rome  was  Mecca,  who 
believed  that  there,  and  there  only,  could  the  movement  be 
bei-un  which  was  to  regenerate  the  world.  It  was  on  an 
luiian  assembly  sitting  in  Rome,  and  reigning  by  the  full 
consent  of  Italians  over  the  whole  peninsula,  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  the  divine  influence  to  descend  which  should  make 
its  proceedings  as  important  to  the  world  as  the  decrees  of 
councils  once  were  to  Christianity,  —  which  should  make 
its  laws  the  models  for  all  human  legislation,  and  its  re¬ 
solves  the  bases  for  the  grand  Code  which  should  ulti¬ 
mately  regulate  our  race.  Perhtips  of  all  men  who  have 
ever  borne  a  great  part  in  politics,  Mazzini  was  most 
entirely  patriot.  Through  forty  years  of  incessant 
thought,  teaching,  and  action,  in  hiding  or  at  the  head 
of  a  revolutionary  government,  an  idol  or  a  denounced 
fugitive,  in  all  countries  and  by  all  roads,  he  pressed 
forward  towards  the  same  object,  the  transfer  of  Italy, 
once  more  united,  from  its  foreign  or  semiforeign  despots 
to  the  sway  of  a  freely  elected  sovereign  assembly,  which, 
as  he  trusted  or  believed,  would  be  guided  by  something 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  direct  inspiration  from  above. 
That  he  changed  his  means  frequently  is  true,  and  that 
he  sometimes  subordinated  means  to  ends  can  hardly  be 
denied,  for  he  was  that  rare  character,  a  practical  ideo¬ 
logue.  He  had  to  fashion  his  tools  as  well  as  use  them, 
and  using  when  compelled  materials  like  the  Carbonari,  the 
secret  societies,  and  the  Socialists,  it  is  little  marvel  that 
he  was  himself  believed  for  years  to  be  the  greatest  of  revo¬ 
lutionists,  socialists,  terrorists,  the  chief  and  soul  of  all  the 
parties  which  Continental  statesmen  hold  in  such  abhor- 
ence. 

In  truth,  he  was  neither  anarchist  nor  Jacobin,  nor  even 
revolutionist,  but  a  calm  and  serene  teacher  and  leader,  a 
prophet  possessed  with  a  faith  and  absorbed  in  an  object, 
who  swayed  men  by  the  force  of  his  ideas,  the  holiness  of 
his  life,  and  the  unique  loftiness  of  his  character  steadily 
onward  towards  an  end  which  was  not  always  theirs.  Per¬ 
haps  no  man  since  Mohammed  died  ever  held  such  ascen¬ 
dency  over  all  with  whom  he  came  into  habitual  contact. 
It  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  Mohammed’s  fortune,  while 
living  a  proscribed  rebel  among  his  kinsmen,  that  the 
“Companions,”  as  they  were  subsequently  called,  the  men 
who  had  known  him  from  boyhood,  who  saw  him  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep,  who  were  hiding  with  him  from  an  hourly- 
expected  vengeance,  who  knew  by  every  testimony  that  can 
impress  men  that  his  cause  was  lost,  —  acknowledged  the 
mat  Arabian  for  the  first  time  as  the  prophet  of  God ;  and 
Mazzini  over  and  over  repeated  that  marvellous  experience. 
No  reverse  of  fortune  made  him  less  powerful.  No  amount 
of  disaster  ever  shook  his  companions’  confidence.  No  man 
of  all  he  must  have  trusted  ever  betrayed  him.  He  passed 
through  countries  where  to  be  discovered  was  to  die,  through 
armies  of  spies  and  police  and  political  enemies,  like  a 
spirit  clothed  with  the  old  gift  of  invisibleness  to  mortal 
eyes.  This  influence,  rising  in  some  cases  to  an  ascendency 
such  as  has  hardly  been  given  to  the  greatest  religious 
teachers,  was  employed  unswervingly  for  his  single  end,  and 
it  was  employed  successfully.  Cavour  made  Italy,  but  it 
was  due  to  Mazzini,  and  not  to  Cavour,  that  such  making 
was  possible ;  that  the  idea  of  nationality  had  revived,  that 
men  accustomed  from  infancy  to  think  of  their  next  neigh¬ 
bors  as  foreigners  had  come  to  long  for  the  unity  of  their 
nation,  to  believe  that  Italy  was  above  her  provinces,  to 
postpone  hatreds  and  jealousies  and  causes  of  division,  some 
as  old  as  civilization,  many  involved  in  their  very  creed, 
some  few  —  like  the  difiorence  of  civilization  between  North 


and  South  Italy  —  fearfully  real,  to  the  one  grand  end,  the 
restoration  of  Italy  to  herself.  His  writings,  spread  broad¬ 
cast  by  secret  presses,  had  popularized  the  new  faith,  his 
disciples  had  made  it  the  nrst  object  of  the  Societies,  he 
himself  had  converted  the  Italian  leaders,  till  when  the 
hour  at  last  arrived,  and  Orsini’s  will  had  done  its  work  on 
Napoleon’s  mind,  and  Garibaldi  had  driven  the  Bourbon  to 
a  fortress,  and  Cavour  was  ready  “  to  strike  quickly  and 
strike  hard,”  Italy  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  blow, 
and  become  once  more  the  nation  she  has  since  remained, 
a  nation  not  grown  to  its  full  strength,  not  so  full  of  nerve 
and  fibre  as  Germany  or  England,  but  a  nation  still  united, 
industrious,  and  free. 

The  idea  of  the  powerless  lawyer  had  penetrated  an  en¬ 
tire  people,  and  Italy  stood  up  unfettered  and  alive.  In 
modern  history  no  man  armed  only  with  spiritual  we.apons, 
strong  only  in  his  cause,  his  genius,  and  his  character,  has 
ever  jierformed  such  a  feat,  or  made  so  deep  a  personal  im¬ 
pression  on  the  history  of  mankind.  To  find  a  parallel, 
we  must  look  back  into  the  only  history  Englishmen  cannot 
understand,  and  watch  the  men  who,  in  defiance  of  circum¬ 
stances  ami  probabilities  and  every  power  which  to  men 
seems  strong,  have  from  time  to  time  remodelled  and  re¬ 
vived  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  among  the  greater 
pojHis  that  we  must  seek  for  the  analogue  of  Joseph  Mazzini, 
the  serene  man,  possessed  of  and  by  a  faith,  who  could  use 
all  weapons,  and  mould  all  men,  and  disregard  all  circum¬ 
stances  ;  whose  gentleness  was  as  inflexible  as  other  men’s 
obstinacy ;  to  whom  earthly  temptations  had  no  meaning 
and  earthly  scruples  no  force ;  who  could  not  pause,  or 
change,  or  tremble,  and  who  therefore  at  once  achieved  the 
lofty  success  and  roused  the  undying  hatreds  which  attend 
the  course  of  the  man  who  lives  for  an  idea.  Unstirred  by 
the  ordinary  ambitions  of  men,  and  unaffected  by  their 
ordinary  passions,  an  ascetic  by  habit  rather  than  convic¬ 
tion,  incapable  of  envy  as  of  doubt,  irresistible  in  his  power 
over  hearts,  which  he  used  only  to  further  his  great  cause ; 
personally  as  gentle  as  a  woman,  but  for  his  ideas  implaca¬ 
ble  as  a  statue ;  eloquent  with  the  eloquence  which  can  per¬ 
suade  an  individual  or  a  senate,  yet  averse  to  life  in  public ; 
never  induced  even  by  his  own  genius  to  swerve  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  his  appointed  course ;  an  immovable  fanatic, 
with  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the  tact  of  a  finished  gran¬ 
dee,  Joseph  Mazzini  was  what  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ideal 
every  pope  should  be.  Years  ago  men  who  knew  nothing 
of  him  except  his  name,  but  regarded  him  as  a  modern 
Marat,  took  delight  in  accusing  him  of  cowardice,  of  pro¬ 
voking  other  men  to  dangers  he  never  shared,  and  won¬ 
dered  why  the  taunt,  so  deeply  resented  on  the  continent, 
never  stirred  him  even  to  a  reply.  They  might  as  well 
have  taunted  Gregory  VII.,  or  Sextus  Quintus,  or  any  other 
man  so  placed  that  to  his  end,  which  alone  he  values,  cour¬ 
age  may  be  as  injurious  as  fear,  who  Las  risen  out  of  all 
that  range  of  emotions  into  the  serener  atmosphere  where 
men  become  as  tranquil  as  the  gods. 

The  political  faults  of  Mazzini  were  all  of  the  same  type 
as  his  virtues,  and  may  all  be  indicated  in  a  sentence.  He 
was  as  incapable  of  compromise  as  the  Church  whose 
greater  chiefs  he  in  mind  so  closely  resembled.  He  could 
not  accept  those  who  differed  with  him,  except  as  instru¬ 
ments.  He  no  more  in  his  heart  tolerated  the  House  of 
Savoy  than  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  or  thought  Italy  per¬ 
fect  as  a  monarchy  than  as  a  prey  to  petty  despotisms. 
His  ideal  was  always  with  him,  and  latterly,  we  suspect, 
events  had  only  deepened  the  force  of  his  convictions.  As 
a  young  man  he  had  seen  three  visions,  —  the  unity  of 
Italy,  me  enfranchisement  of  Rome,  and  the  rise  of  his 
half-inspired  Assembly ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  all  probabilities, 
almost  of  all  possibilities,  of  hostile  kings,  and  victorious 
armies,  and  enfeebled  peoples,  two  of  the  visions  had  come 
true,  why  should  he  despair  of  the  third,  or  surrender  any 
portion  of  his  faith,  or  be  false  even  in  appearance  to  the 
mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted  from  on  high  ?  He 
could  make  no  terms,  and  he  made  none,  and  while  his 
judgment  on  every  other  point  grew  cooler,  and  he  saw  and 
I  admitted  the  greatness  of  England,  which  he  loved  next  to 
I  Italy,  and  saw  and  denounced  the  cruel  selfishness  of  the 
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Commune,  and  saw  and  proclaimed  the  moral  strength  of 
Germany,  he  held  fast  to  his  first  faith,  and  labored  tor  the 
Bepublic  as  he  had  labored  for  Italy,  and  seemed  to  Italian 
moderates,  as  to  many  otherwise  friendly  Englishmen,  an 
unappeasable  agitator,  a  firebrand,  who  would  destroy 
any  institution  of  which  he  was  not  the  author.  He  was 
nothing  of  the  kind,  not  even  a  revolutionist,  but  an  ideal¬ 
ist  who  conceived  himself  to  be  burdened  with  a  trust 
which  he  could  not  lay  aside.  Compromises  were  as  sinful 
as  bribes,  truces  as  unworthy  as  concessions,  and  to  every 
argument  and  every  offer,  whether  pressed  by  statesmen, 
or  urged  by  followers,  or  suggested  by  hearty  friends,  the 
sweet-natured,  gentle-mannered,  immovable  old  man  an¬ 
swered  as  the  Church  which,  if  character  were  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  destiny,  it  should  have  been  his  fate  to  rule,  —  “  Non 
Possumus.  I  cannot  give  away  the  heritage  of  the 
Lord.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

London  Fun  says  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  East, 
al  Icohd  is  usctl  bv  the  women  to  color  their  eyelids.  In 
England  it  is  applied  to  the  painting  of  noses. 


According  to  the  Correxpondencia,  Sefior  Castelar  has 
received  twelve  hundred  dollars  from  an  editor  in  New  York 
fur  the  first  article  of  a  series  on  the  “  Republican  Move¬ 
ment  in  Europe.” 


The  BSrsemeitung  of  Berlin  observes  that  the  majority  of 
the  European  States  have  now  adopted  the  Prussian  system 
of  breech-loading  cannon.  Before  the  war  this  system  was 
already  in  use  in  Russia  and  Belgium;  France  adopted 
it  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  it  is  now  about  to  be 
adopted  in  Austria  and  Italy.  England  alone  still  adheres 
to  the  muzzle-loading  system. 


The  Journal  de  St,  Petersburg  gives  some  interesting 
details  about  the  friendly  alliance  which  has  just  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  China  and  Japan.  The  two  States  have 
treated  each  other  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  the 
material  preponderance  of  China  is  only  perceivable  in 
Art.  VI.  of  the  treaty,  which  stipulates  that  the  Japanese 
Government  shall  make  its  official  communications  to  China 
either  in  the  Chinese  language,  or  accompanied  by  a  Chi¬ 
nese  transliitioa.  The  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  middle 
of  November  last.  According  to  the  Journal  de  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  the  treaty  iloes  not  possess  the  character  of  an  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  alliance;  the  two  powers  only  pledge 
themselves  that  neither  shall  give  any  assistance  to  Euro¬ 
peans  in  a  war  against  the  other  power. 


An  interesting  historical  relic,  or  rather  a  whole  collec¬ 
tion  of  relics,  which  it  is  impossible  to  replace,  lately  be¬ 
came  a  prey  to  tlie  flames  in  the  ancient  city  of  Erfurt. 
Tiiere  stands  tlie  Augustine  monastery,  in  which  Martin 
Luther  lived  and  conceived  his  first  idea  of  a  reformation, 
converted  at  prescut  into  an  orphan  asylum.  A  fire  sud¬ 
denly  broke  out,  and  totally  destroyed  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  building,  in  which  was  Luther’s  cell,  and  also 
the  room  where  he  first  gave  shape  to  his  great  scheme.  In 
these  rooms,  which  have  been  up  to  the  latest  time  shown 
to  strangers  as  curiosities,  LuUier’s  Bible  was  kept  with 
marginal  notes  in  the  reformer’s  own  handwriting,  together 
with  the  painting  “  Death’s  Dance  ”  by  Beck,  and  other 
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valuable  relics.  All  of  these  have  been  burned.  The  pecu¬ 
niary  damage  is  estimated  at  about  sixty  thousand  thalers  ■ 
the  historical  loss  is  incalculable.  .  ’ 

Apropos  of  the  miracles  which  the  bishop  of  Laval  is 
making  known  to  the  world,  the  waters  of  N^anterre,  near 
Paris,  which  were  deprived  of  their  virtues  during  the  war 
have  now  begun  anew  to  work  marvels  under  the  auspices 
of  St.  Catherine.  This  miraculous  water  comes  from  an  or¬ 
dinary  well  enclosed  within  walls,  surmounted  by  a  statuette 
of  the  saint,  and  has  tlie  reputation  of  curing  the  most  in¬ 
curable  of  maladies.  The  cur4  of  Nanterre  has  charge  of 
the  holy  well,  and  derives  from  it  an  annual  revenue  ten 
times  as  large  as  his  sacerdotal  remuneration.  Tlie  trade  in 
this  water  is  very  curious.  It  is  bottled,  corketl,  stamped, 
and  sold  to  believers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Hie  nei  'h- 
boring  localities  —  especially  St.  Germain,  the  rendezvous 
of  Englishmen  —  are  sceptical ;  but  hundreds  of  bottles  are 
daily  sent  to  the  more  fervent  region  of  Brittany.  La 
Champagne  also  consumes  the  miraculous  water  largely; 
Chilons,  Rheims,  and  Vitry-le-Fran<,-ais  being  the  cure’s 
best  customers.  In  the  hot  months  of  summer  St.  Catherine’s 
well  generally  dries  up;  but  it  is  said  that  at  such  times,  iu 
order  to  avoid  disappointment,  a  neighboring  fountain  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  supplies  equally  beneficial.  Well,  we  live  — 
and  don’t  learn ! 


The  Paris  Journal,  the  Bonapartist  confrere  of  the  Pays 
and  Ordre,  contains  a  long  account  of  a  tour  made  in  the 
East  End  of  London  by  Prince  Ch.irlcs  Bonaparte,  the  Due 
de  Bassano,  M.  Filon,  secretary  to  the  ex-Emperor  and 
writer  of  the  article  in  nuestiun,  and  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold, 
who  acted  as  guide  to  tne  j)arty.  “  The  journey  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  most  systematic  manner,”  says  ^1.  Filon,  who 
speaks  of  himself  and  his  French  companions  as  Ixdng  deeply 
impressed  with  all  they  saw.  Tlie  programme  was  indeeil 
calculated  to  startle  an  uninitiated  foreign(;r.  It  comprised 
a  visit  to  the  thieves’  kitchen  and  lodgings  at  Shadwell,  the 
penny  “gafl’s”  at  Whitechaixd,  where  Prince  Bon.ipsrte 
went  behind  the  scenes,  —  an  inspection  of  music-halls 
where  the  singers  emulate  “  West-end  bloods.”  Tliey 
walked  through  Ratcliff  Highway,  and  entered  the  sailors’ 
haunts,  where  pseudo  negroes  were  singing  songs  never 
heard  in  St.  James’s,  and  where  Italian  and  ^laltese  women 
were  cozening  “Jack  ashore.”  But  the  last  experience, 
the  ex-Emperor’s  secretary  tells  ns,  was  the  most  terrible 
and  surprising.  It  consisted  in  a  long  inspi'ction  of  the 
opium  dens  of  Shadwell,  notably  that  trom  which  Charles 
Dickens  got  his  idea  of  the  famous  episode  in  “  llie  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood.”  'The  characters  scarcely  seem  to  have 
moved  since  Dickens  sketched  them.  There  was  the  lascar 
lying  in  a  stupor  on  the  squalid  bed,  and  tlie  woman  beside 
him,  still  pulling  at  the  brass  pi])e. 

Apropos  of  the  presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Stendal  to  Prince  Bismarck,  the  Spener  Gazette  publishes  a 
curious  document,  dated  1338,  in  which  the  diocesan  Bishop 
of  Halberstadt  excommunicates  the  ancestor  of  the  new 
honorary  citizen,  Rodolf  von  Bismarck,  and  threatens  the 
whole  town  council  and  all  in  authority  in  Stendal  likewise 
with  instant  excommunication,  should  they  fail  to  deprive 
Rodolf  of  his  civic  digni^  and  banish  him  from  the  town. 
As  a  consequence,  Rodolf  von  Bismarke  was  com|)clle<l  to 
quit  the  town  in  which  since  that  day  his  family  have  been 
formally  a  banished  race.  Prince  Bismarck  himself  also 
refers  to  this  incident  in  his  family  history.  Visiting  the 
sins  of  a  former  generation  upon  the  present  is  a  gentle 
rebuke  which  takes  the  form  of  a  compliment.  ’Fhe  Chan¬ 
cellor  assures  the  town  council  of  Stendal  that  he  cousiden 
his  elevation  the  greater  honor  for  the  slight  put  upon  hi» 
ancestor.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  is  that 
the  act  condemned  as  an  offence  534  years  ago  is  in  princi¬ 
ple  identical  with  the  one  now  extolled  as  a  meritorious  deed, 
viz.,  the  endeavor  to  emancipate  the  school  from  the  Church, 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  founding  a  secularist  school. 
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in  the  nineteenth  by  introducing  a  Schools  Inspection 
Bill. 

An  interesting  anecdote  about  Mazzini  appears  in  a  new 
liook  just  published  in  Paris  under  the  title  of  “  Le 
Pemier  Jes  Napoleons.”  Sir  James  Hudson,  then  British 
\aibassador  at  Turin,  once  retjuested  Cavour  to  give  an 
judienee  to  an  English  traveller  who  had  just  arrived. 
The  Minister  received  his  visitor  very  early  in  the  morn- 
jg.r  as  was  his  custom.  Alter  the  usual  courtesies  had 
hwB  exchanged,  the  “  Englishman  ”  described  to  Cavour  a 
deep-laid  plan  which  he  had  conceived  for  the  restoration 
oi'ualiuu  independence.  Cavour  was  astonished  at  the 

, ’  loess  and  thoughtful  foresight  shown  by  his  interlocutor, 
and  expressed  his  regret  at  not  being  sufficiently  convei^ 
jant  with  the  Enslish  language  to  enter  fully  into  all  de- 
uils  of  the  scheme.  The  stranger  then  went  over  the 
whole  plan  in  the  purest  and  most  elegant  Italian.  As  he  was 
ukio''  his  leave,  Cavour  said  to  him  —  “  You  talk  politics 
like  Si  accliiavel,  and  Italian  like  Manzoui.  If  I  had  a 
countryman  like  yourself,  I  would  gladly  give  up  to  him 
Bij-  place  as  President  of  the  Ministry.  Pray  tell  me  what 
1  can  do  for  you  ?  ”  “  If  such  a  man  as  I  were  your  country¬ 

man,”  was  the  reply,  “  you  would  sentence  him  to  death. 
It  you  wish  to  show  your  appreciation  of  my  advice,  cai-ry 
it  out,  and  liberate  Italy.  So  far,  at  least,  the  protection 
of  Sir  James  Hudson  will  suffice  for  me.”  The  stranger 
then  left  the  room,  first  handing  his  card  to  Cavour,  who 
read  on  it  with  amazement  the  name  of  Mazzini. 


Is  a  book  called  “  La  Police  de  Paris  Devoilce,”  a  curious 
sketch  is  given  of  tlie  origin  of  public  gaming-tables  in  the 
capital,  and  the  corruption  they  encouraged.  They  were 
first  started  by  M.  de  Sartiues,  Minister  of  Police  under 
Louis  XV.,  whose  valet,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  in- 
torm  us,  had  forty  thousand  francs  a  year.  M.  de  Sartines 
esublished  these  seductive  caverns,  as  they  were  called,  on 
the  specious  pretext  of  assembling  all  the  chevaliers  d’indus- 
trit,  so  that  they  might  be  well  known  to  his  agents.  A 
number  of  women  of  loose  morality  purchased  the  privilege 
ot' keeping  tliese  tripots  ;  there  was  Latour,  the  daughter  of 
the  i'resident  d’Aligre’s  lackey;  Cardonne,  a  washer- 
vumun  from  Versailles,  who  was  a  mother  at  thirteen  years 
ot'  age ;  Dutrene,  a  flower  girl  from  Lyons,  and  other  ladies 
of  the  kind,  who  used  to  share  the  spoil  with  the  “  execu¬ 
tioners,”  as  the  sharpers  were  then  termed.  There  were 
fiiua-o  of  these  caverns  in  various  quarters  of  Paris ;  each 
table,  “to  give  it  an  appearance  of  respectability,”  paid 
three  thousand  francs  per  month  to  the  poor,  and  the 
houses  were  under  the  control  of  a  cashier-general  called 
Gunibeau.  Before  these  tripots  had  been  long  at  work 
ladies  of  every  rank  solicited  the  privilege  of  setting  up  an 
establishment,  and  the  ambassador  of  Venice,  tAing 
idvantage  of  his  inviolability,  kept  a  very  productive  tripot 
in  his  private  hotel.  Tlie  working-classes,  adds  the  author, 
were  received  and  played  in  a  place  appropriately  called 
hnfer.  The  houses  authorized  by  M.  de  Sartines  remained 
open  till  the  Revolution,  and  they  were  re-established  by 
Xupuleou,  fur  what  purpose  may  be  easily  imagined.  That 
they  improved  the  general  morality  of  the  country  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XV.  is  very  doubtful,  notwithstanding  that 
the  tables  passed  into  the  possession  of  ladies  of  rank,  who 
vurxed  them  by  means  of  agents.[ 

'Young  ladies  who  insist  on  going  to  evening  parties  when 
they  are  afflicted  with  colds,  notwithstanding  the  insuf. 
ficieney  of  their  clothing  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
(hould  read  “  A  Case  in  Comparative  Pathology  ”  given  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Lancet,  from  which  they  will 
^  Zoological  Gardens,  by  care- 

directions  of  his  medical  advisers,  and 
exhibiting  an  amount  of  common-sense  —  too  often,  alas ! 
not  to  ^  witnessed  in  human  circles,  succeeded  in  ward¬ 
ing  off  the  consequences  of  an  illness  which,  if  nestlected, 
would  no  doubt  have  been  attended  with  fatal  results.  It 


appears  that  this  animal,  who,  although  barely  two  years 
old,  is  endowed  with  the  intelligcnee  of  a  monkey  of  riper 
^'cars,  caught  a  violent  cold  and  cough  during  a  frosty  night 
in  January,  attended  with  loss  of  appetite,  a  high  pulse,  and 
other  feverish  symptoms.  At  first  the  monkey  wisely  re¬ 
stricted  its  diet,  taking  only  grapes,  orange-juice,  and  a  little 
milk.  As,  however,  Ae  urgent  symptoms  increased,  it  was 
persuaded  to  take  small  doses  of  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  with  ipecacuanha  wine  and  aromatic  si>irit  of  ammonia, 
every  tour  hours,  and  also  to  wear  a  “  linseed-meal  jacket 
poultice  ”  round  its  chest  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time, 
tliree  or  four  times  a  day,  at  other  times  wearing  a  flannel 
band  and  a  cloth  jacket.  Although  it  derived  some  relief 
from  this  treatment,  yet  in  a  day  or  two  it  became  worse, 
and  was  at  last  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  it 
could  only  lie  on  its  back  or  one  side  with  its  paws  open, 
as  if  too  exhausted  to  make  any  efl'ort  at  all.  Disliking  its 
cough  mixture,  it  was  given  ipecacuanha  wine  in  its  milk ; 
but,  the  exhaustion  increasing,  a  teas])oonful  of  brandy  was 
substituted  tor  the  ipecacuanha  wine,  and  added  to  its  milk 
each  time  it  took  it.  For  some  days  it  remained  in  a  list¬ 
less  state,  merely  jiresenting  one  of  its  feet  to  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  visited  it,  but  evidently  liking  to  be  attended 
to  and  nursed.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  steady 
adherence  to  this  treatment  ot  poultices  and  brandy  and 
milk  resulted  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  in  a  change  tor  the 
better ;  and,  although  for  some  little  lime  it  would  take  no 
solid  food,  except  from  the  keeper’s  mouth,  yet  its  api>ctite 
gradually  improved,  and  in  about  three  weeks,  though  much 
diinner  and  weaker  than  before  its  illness,  it  was  in  excel¬ 
lent  spirits,  and  is  now  not  only  able  to  climb  its  ladder,  but 
is  “  as  lively  as  ever.”  If  this  young  monkey  had  insisted 
on  going  out  in  the  evening  in  a  low  dress,  instead  of  re¬ 
maining  quietly  at  home  in  a  “  linseed-meal  jacket  poul¬ 
tice,”  the  Zoological  Society  would  probably  have  had  to 
deplore  its  loss. 


Theodor  Goldstucker,  the  foremost  Sanskrit  schol¬ 
ar  in  the  world,  whose  death  was  announced  last  week,  was 
born  in  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia;  he  began  the  study  of 
Sanskrit,  for  the  protbund  knowledge  of  which  he  has  since 
become  so  famous  throughout  the  world,  under  Prof. 
Peter  Von  Bohlen,  at  the  university  of  that  town.  He  con¬ 
tinued  this  study  under  Profs.  August  Wilhelm  von 
Schlegel  and  Christian  Lassen  at  Bonn,  where  he  was  a 
contem[)orary  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  He  afterwards 
resided  for  some  time  at  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  men  of  the  greatest  distinction,  such  as  Burnouf, 
Letronne,  &c.  He  then  habilitated  himself  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin,  where  he  began  soon  to  display  great  schol¬ 
arly  activity.  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  formed  already  at 
that  time  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  capacities  of  the 
young  scholar,  whose  aid,  in  several  very  difficult  questions 
of  Indian  philosophy,  he  gratefully  acknowledged  in  his 
“  Kosmos.”  Goldstucker  assembled  round  himself  a  circle  of 
ardent  young  men,  whom  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  with 
his  love  for  the  language  and  the  land  of  the  Vedas,  and 
many  of  whom  have  arrived  at  great  eminence  since  as 
Sanskrit  scholars.  It  was  owing  to  his  great  love  and  de¬ 
votion  to  his  favorite  science  that,  in  1850,  he  came  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  resided-  ever  since,  having  soon  after  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  as  Professor  to  the  Chair  of  Sanskrit 
at  University  College.  The  late  Professor  carried  consci¬ 
entiousness  and  modesty  to  such  an  extreme  degree  that 
the  learned  world  will  hardly  ever  know  what  it  ha.s  lost 
through  his  death.  His  published  works  are  very  few,  and 
the  greatest  undertaken  by  him,  the  Sanskrit  Dictionary, 
which  assumed  under  his  hands  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
treasury,  in  which  the  words  of  the  printed  as  well  as  of 
the  unprinted  Sanskrit  literature  were  to  be  recorded,  will 
also  remain  a  torso.  The  earliest  work  undertaken  by 
Goldstucker  was  the  translation  into  German  of  the  Prabod- 
ha  Chandrodaya,  a  tlieologico-philosophical  drama,  by 
Krischna  Mi^ra,  to  which  Prof.  Rozenkranz  wrote  a 
preface.  In  1861  he  published  as  an  introduction  to  a  fac¬ 
simile  edition  of  the  Manava-Kalpa-Sutra,  an  investigation 
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of  some  literary  and  chronological  questions,  which  may  be 
settled  by  a  study  of  Panini’s  work,  under  the  title 
of  “  Panini :  His  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.”  Gold- 
stUcker  also  edited  the  text  of  the  Jaiminiya-Nyuya- 
Malft-Vistara,  of  which  work  four  hundred  pages  in 
large  quarto  are  in  type.  In  1866  Prof.  Goldstiicker 
started  the  Sanskrit  Text  S(x;iety,  under  the  patronage  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Due  d’Aumale.  His  very  last  labor  in 
the  public  service,  and  one  which  he  has  left  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  is  a  photo-lithographic  facsimile  edition  of  Patanjali’s 
great  commentary  on  Panini’s  Grammatical  Sutras,  called 
Mahabashya,  lor  which  the  funds  had  been  voted  with  great 
liberality  by  the  Indian  Government.  We  are  indebted  to 
Trubner’s  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Rec  ord —  a  most 
valuable  publication  —  for  these  facts  concerning  the  great 
scholar. 


PRIMROSE  AND  VIOLET. 
I. 

Primrose  and  violet,  down  in  tlie  lane. 
Trod  by  our  footsteps  so  lightly  of  old, 
I  welcome  you  out  of  the  earth  again. 

In  your  shaded  purple  and  sunlit  gold. 


n. 

Only  —  if  only  the  warm  spring  sun 
Brought  back  the  dead  who  died  with  the  flowers ! 
Ye  are  so  many,  and  she  was  but  one, 

Who  faded  forever  from  earthly  bowers ; 


The  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  publish  a  long  e.vtract  from  the  journal  of  M.aj. 
Burne,  Lord  Mayo’s  private  secretary,  and  from  this  we 
extract  the  following  graphic  passage,  describing  the  Vice¬ 
roy’s  murder :  ^ 


III. 

Closed  her  blue  eyes  as  the  violets  slept. 

Sank  with  the  primroses  into  the  earth : 

None  could  awaken  her,  loud  though  they  wept ; 
She  will  not  joy  in  the  flowers’  new  birth. 


On  rne  party  approaching  the  landing-place  it  liegan  to  get 
very  dark.  The  convict  authorities  sent  up  a  few  torches  to 
light  them  on  their  way,  but  the  Viceroy  ordered  the  torch-bear¬ 
ers  to  keep  well  to  the  front,  as  he  disliked  the  smell  and  smoke. 
On  reaching  the  huts  near  the  landing-place,  a  line  of  men  was 
observed  drawn  up  on  the  left  of  the  viceroy  and  his  party,  un¬ 
der  some  convict  overseers.  These,  Maj.-Gen.  Stewart  explained, 
were  liearers  of  Maj.-Gen.  Stewart’s,  whom  he  had  selected 
and  ordered  over  from  Ross  Island  to  carry  the  Countess  of 
Mayo  and  her  party  up  the  hill  the  following  morning.  The 
Viceroy  and  his  party  passed  this  line  of  men  at  alxiut  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  seven,  and  immediately  afterwards  reached  the  pier, 
which  was  a  narrow  one,  with  somewhat  steep  stone  sides. 
When  within  about  fifteen  yards  of  the  lioat,  Maj.-Gen.  Stewart, 
with  the  Viceroy’s  permission,  momentarily  left  his  side  to  speak 
to  one  of  the  Euro^’an  overseers,  standing  by,  with  reference  to 
some  arrangements  of  the  following  moniing.  It  was  now  quite 
dark.  I  was  at  that  moment  walking  some  paces  to  the  left  of 
the  Viceroy  ;  the  armed  escort  was  close  to  nim  on  cither  side, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  police  and  jemadars  followed  in  the 
rear.  Col.  Jervois,  Lieut.  Hawkins,  R.A.,  and  the  Viceroy’s 
jemadar  were  the  nearest  to  him  in  the  rear,  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  all  following  up  at  some  paces  distance.  A  few  of  the 
sailors  of  the  Glasgow  were  sitting  and  talking  at  the  end  of  the 
pier.  The  Viceroy,  in  order  to  reach  the  boat,  took  a  few  longer 
steps  forward  than  usual,  when,  in  an  instant,  a  rushing  noise 
was  heard,  and  a  man  was  seen  fastened  like  a  tiger  on  the  Vice¬ 
roy’s  back.  The  whole  occurrence  was  momentary,  and  took 
pl^  in  almost  total  darkness.  The  assassin,  who  was  a  tall 
muscular  Khyberee  Afreedcc,  seemed  to  have  the  Viceroy  in 
some  manner  immovably  in  his  grasp,  and  inflicted  the  wound 
so  instantaneously  as  not  to  give  him  time  to  turn  round  and  de¬ 
fend  himself.  The  whole  party  rushed  on  the  assassin,  and  in¬ 
stantly  secured  him ;  alas,  not  till  he  had  inflicted  two  mortal 
wounds.  The  Viceroy  ran  a  few  paces  forward,  turned  to  his 
left,  and  fell  over  the  pier  into  some  shallow  water.  I  left  the 
assassin  and  immediately  ran  to  his  Excellency’s  help  while 
struggling  in  the  water,  and  assisted  him  out.  After  conveying 
him  to  the  steam  launch,  they  made  all  haste  to  get  to  the  Glas¬ 
gow.  It  was  a  dreadful  twenty  minutes  of  agony  for  all  present. 
Although  none  of  the  party  could  at  the  moment  form  any  ides 
of  the  nature  of  the  wounds,  they  saw  a  marked  and  alarming 
change  come  over  his  face  after  they  had  lifted  him  into  the  boat. 
Mr  Hawkins,  Capt.  Lockwood,  and  Maj.-Gen.  Stewart  sup¬ 
ported  the  Viceroy’s  head,  while  I  assisted  the  jemadar,  rubbed 
uis  Icn,  and  endeavored  to  keep  up  warmth.  Otherswatched  the 
wounds  in  order  to  stop  further  flow  of  blood,  while  all  eagerly 
urged  the  sailors  to  press  on  with  haste  to  the  ship.  Every  mo¬ 
ment  was  of  value.  We  all  imagined  that  the  Viceroy  had 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  we  would  have  given  our  lives  for 
a  little  brandy  for  bim.  But  during  these  dreadful  moments,  on 
nearing  the  ship,  Maj.-Gen.  Stewart  turned  to  me,  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  ‘  I  fear  the  worst.’  The  Viceroy’s  face  had 
changed,  but  none  of  us  thought  he  had  actually  breathixi  his 
last.  He  had  not  given  one  sigh  or  expression  of  pain  from 
first  to  last,  but  he  must  have  expired  at  the  moment  of  ^j.- 
Oen.  Stewart’s  exclamation.” 


IV 

Primrose  and  violet !  mine  still  in  death 
Those  of  your  kindred  she  gave  to  me  here ; 
Granting  my  prayer  for  her  youthful  faith. 
And  MO  had  withered  betbre  they  were  sere. 


V. 

Yet  I  must  live,  and  must  live  for  the  right,  — 
It  is  for  her,  and  to  see  her  again : 

And  you  —  ye  shall  be  where  she  lies  this  night. 
And  die  on  her  dead  heart,  as  I  would  fain. 


Multum  in  Parvo.  —  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.  have 
just  published  a  sheet  densely  crowded  with  information 
that  everybody  desires  to  have  always  at  hand.  Schesit 
Universal  Statistical  Table  contains  the  most  important  sta¬ 
tistical  facts  relating  to  all  the  countries  of  the  tcorld,  such  as 
the  area  of  each  country,  form  of  government  and  head  of 
the  same,  population,  expenses,  debt,  paper  money,  amount 
of  circulation,  standing  army,  navy,  merchant  vessels,  im¬ 
ports,  exports,  chief  produce,  coins  and  their  value  in  gold, 
weights  and  measures,  railroads,  telegraphs,  capitals  and 
principal  cities,  together  with  number  of  inhabitants,  &c. 

The  number  of  interesting  and  noteworthy  facts  con¬ 
densed  here  in  so  small  a  compass  is  almost  incredible,  and 
their  arrangement  is  very  convenient  for  reference  and  com¬ 
parison. 

A  similar  German  publication,  edited  by  Dr.  Otto  Hub- 
ner,  in  Frankfort,  and  upon  which  this  is  based,  has  run  al¬ 
ready  through  twenty  yearly  editions.  The  name  of  Prof. 
Schem,  the  American  editor,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  work  has  been  done  thoroughly  and  conscientiously. 


Burnet  t’s  Cocoainb  gives  luxuriance  to  the 
hair. 

Tested  bt  Time.  —  For  Throat  Diseases,  Colds,  and  Coughs, 
“  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  ”  have  proved  their  eflicacy  by  a 
test  of  many  years. 

Read  what  Mr.  H.  G.  Parker,  editor  Saturday  Evening  Goxeiie, 
says  about  “  White’s  Speciautt  for  Dyspepsia.” 

All  good  grocers  have  the  Halford  Leicestershire  Tabu 
Sauce.  It  is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  best  article  used  as  a 
relish  that  is  made  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


